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IN THE TWILIGHT ZONE 

Extraordinary circumstances . . . 



SilviThiTK Sihmidt Zicree (Irani (loulart Ritrhk- IVr j i VVilscin 


Writers — and the more energetic 
agents — frecjuently ask us what sort of 
stories we’re looking for. “Good ones,” 
we’re tempted to say, “with a touch of 
the weird.” That’s rather vague, of 
course, and none too helpful, but more 
satisfactory answers are surprisingly 
difficult to come by. To ask for “stories 
; in the Twilight Zone tradition” seems a 
bit tautological, and “stories in the trad- 
; ition of Serling, Matheson, Bradbury, 
Beaumont, Finney, Bloch, and King” 

! sounds as if we’re looking for pastiches 
i (or perhaps a good law firm). Often, for 
. want of something more specific, we 
1 end up resorting to certain catch 
phrases: “human-centered fantasy” or 
. “fantasy that takes as its starting point 
; the everyday world.” Rod Serling prob- 
^ ably came closest when he described the 
i main focus of his television series: ordi- 
: nary people who find themselves in “ex- 
; traordinary circumstances, in strange 
problems of their own or of fate’s mak- 
ing.” For now, that will do (juite nicely. 

You’ll find a classic variation on this 
theme in ROBERT SILVERBERG’s 
A Thoni^and Paces Along the Via 
: Dolorosa , in which an ordinary mortal 
finds himself in w'hat are perhaps the 
most extraordinary circumstances of 
all: transformed into a god, an immor- 
tal. Two issues back, we followed Sil- 
verberg to the inaccessible little Ghi- 
lean village of F'elpel; this time out, he 
takes us into the Arab quarter of 
Jerusalem, and the story — based, in 
part, on Silverberg’s own travels — is 
notable for its rich sense of locale. 
Dolorosa is no travelogue, however; it's 
the story of a (juest, a spiritual quest as 
real as any Grail-hunt, and it poses a 
(juestion that Malory and Tennyson 
never had to consider: when, after a 
lifetime’s searching, you come face to 
■ face with the thing you've sought — tfioi 
. what'.' 

If the Holy Land isn’t exotic 
enough for you, there’s always Dream- 
* land. The journey begins in Kowloon, 


then moves across the bay to Hong 
Kong and up a maze of side streets. 
Easier by far to read about it in Escape 
\ by JOHN KEEFAUVER, as odd a tale 
’ as we’ve ever encountered. Keefauver, 

1 a former newspaperman now living in 
i Carmel, California, is a prolific writer 
: whose fiction and humorous sketches 
; have appeared in Playboy, Omni, the 
f New York Times, and various Hitchcock 
i anthologies. Escape came from a visit 
■ to Hong Kong, but the whereabouts of 
: Dreamland remain Keefauver’s secret. 

! Oxrun Station is another place that 
can’t be found on any map, but this small 
Connecticut town has become very real 
: indeed to readers of CHARLES L. 

: grant’s The Hour of the Oxrun Dead , 
The Last Call of Mourning , and other 
novels, the latest of which. The Grave, 
is due next month from Popular Li- 
brary. Like Seabury Quinn’s wraith- 
haunted Harrisonville, New Jersey, 
“the Station” is one of those dangerous 
communities where anything can go 
wrong at any time and no citizen is safe 
from vengeful spirits — a point for which 
Silver, Grant's story in this issue, pro- 
vides ample demonstration. 

STANLEY SCHMIDT, known to 
the sf world as the editor of Analog, has 
three novels under his belt — 7’^.c Sins 
of the Fathers, Lifeboat Earth, and 
Newton and the Quasi-Apple — as well 
as numerous short stories. The grim 
and fiendish Camouflage marks his 
first appearance here, but he’ll be ap- 
pearing again soon with a totally differ- 
ent sort of tale. 

JACK RITCHIE is familiar to 
mystery and suspense fans as a fre- 
quent contributor to EQMM, Hitch- 
cock, and other magazines of the genre. 
He’s also an accomplished fantasist, 
however, and in his first appearance in 
TZ he contributes a variation of the 
classic Three Wishes plot that manages 
to be both sentimental and ingenious. 

Two writers from April's TZ make 
their return in this issue. ROBERT 


! SHECKLEV lures us into danger with 
; a short-short ca led The Swamp, and in 
, Papa Gu mbo RON GOL'LART takes us 
■ on a one-way excursion to the bayou. 

Sheckley, Ommi's fiction editor, has re- ; 
; cently put together, for Ace, a unique 
’ anthology called After the Fall whose ' 
; stories (one by t le master himself) offer ! 
1 humorous, opti nistic glimpses of the : 
end of the world — in short, the Lighter ^ 
Side of the Apocalypse. Goulart, busy ■ 
as ever with projects designed to make i 
him rich, has been writing regularly for 
Starlog, and reports that, due to a pub- ; 
Usher’s interest he may soon turn his j 
first TZ story, “Groucho,” into a novel. ! 
^ If it ever comes to pass, the book will be ' 
: Goulart’s IKlth ... or perhaps even . 
120th. Clearly h''’s an energetic man. ; 

Yet we’re just as pleased to wel- 
come to our pagt s three writers making 
their first professional magazine sales: 

CARMEN C. CARTER, who spent ; 
; four years, as si e says, “in the midst of : 
Texas science-fiction fandom,” did not 
start writing till she moved east. In 
Summer Heat, her first published fic- ; 
tion, she’s chosen a subject close to 
home: she lives i i Brooklyn not far from 
the “Ridge Streid” of her story. Brook- 
lyn is not the place that many would 
choose to spend a hot July and August, 
and Su rn mer Heat evokes it all too well: 
readers are ad'ised to turn their air 
conditioners up before beginning it, or 
to fan themsehes from time to time 
with this cool green magazine. 

In Corn Dolly, EILEEN ROY 
journeys somewhat further from 
home — to a distant f)lanet, in fact — but 
it’s a planet wh( i'(> the ancient agricul- 
tural traditions still hold sway, just as 
they did on earth. Corn Doll y is also a 
story about the forces of natui'e in us 
all — a nature that will not be tanijeered 
with and will not be denied — so it seems 
particularly app 'oinUate that the writer 
i herself is doing graduate work in genet- 
i ics at the University of Connecticut. 

: Her departmen 's inajoi' coiicerns are 
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I human, mouse, ami canine Koiieties, and 
I Kileen Hoy earns yart of h(>r work- 
j study moiu'v each day by walking a pair 
i of year-old wolves, Hacpud andUrsula. 
! Siiiilc/i. a vei'y special story by 
j STEVE ROSSE, has a very special 
i genesis: the Chaim Cai)lan of the story 
i is Ross(‘'s own grandlathei', and the tale 
: is, in (essence, an exercise in memory. 

I Hosse hims<‘lf was ho -n in Los Angeles, 

I graduated from the Lnivei'sity of Iowa, 

: and has since mov(‘d to Tennessee, 
where he earns his li' ing as production 
stage manage)' for 'Iheati'e Memphis, 
the lai'gest conimunity theater in the 
r.S. "I woi'k ten hoin s a day, six days a 
week," he repoi'ts, “a id have very little 
time to wi'ite. The ime I do have I 
s])end cai'ing for my two cats, Othello 
and lago, and a tank 'ul of trojiical fish 
which I eU'cted to bring with nu* from 
Iowa in lieu of fui'iht ure." 

Thei'e is absolutely nothing auto- 
biogi'aphical (we tiust) about The 
Dump, although .lOE LANSDALE's 
Texas di'awl beai's a n ore-than-faint I'e- 
semblance to his nai'tator's. Lansdale's 
first book, a suspense' novel called Act of 
Lore, is curre'iuly out from Zebra: a 
jiseudonymous Westei'n is due out later 
this yeai', and there's a horror tale of his 
in Charles Crant's forthcoming Double- 
day anthology, SIkuI'xvh o. He's also 
written article's for magazines such as 
True U’c.s/ and F rontier Ti mer , and stei- 
I'ies for thi'e'e' Hill I’lonzini horroi' an- 
thologies which Arbor House has of- 
fered to the' world une er the' unambigu- 
ous titles Miimmji!. C reot ii re! , and 
GhonU 

Speaking of ])seu(lonyms, “C. W. 
Peri'iwils" is, in point of fact, two 
people-(;E()RGETTE PERRY and 
WILLIAM .1. WILSON, of Hunts- 
ville, Alabama. 'I'he former writes con- 
fession stories, the latter draws car- 
toons, and both are widely published 
poets. They also have a good working 
knowledge of Creek mythology and, as 
L)uin shows, a superb sense of how 


these' myths might resurrect them- 
selves amid the most modern of con- 
texts. 

j No feature in the magazine has 
i (h'awn so enthusiastic a response as 
j MARC SCOTT ZICREE's show-by 
i show guide to the Twilight Zone tv 
I series, part four of which appears in this 
1 issue. Readers who want an even more 
■ complete history of the series now have 
something to look forward to: Bantam 
will be bringing out what promises to be 
the definitive work on the subject, Zic- 
ree's The Making of The Twilight Zone , 
some time next year. 

Fans of the series — and particu- 
larly of the episode called “Nightmare 
at 20,0(10 Feet” — are aware of the dam- 
age that furry white gremlins can 
cause. Similar creatures have recently 
been at work in our office: Bob 
Neubecker’s illustration credit for 
"How They Pass the Time in Pelpel” 
mysteriously vanished from our May is- 
sue, and last month an entire line of 
photo credits disappeared, denying Re- 
gine Wood, Deborah Wian, Jay Kay 
Klein, Marc Scott Zicree, and Randy 
Wilson their rightful recognition for the 
pictui'es of Mel Gilden, Stephen King, 
Alan Ryan, Theodore Sturgeon, and 
Gahan Wilson respectively. 

TZ's newest regular contributor is 
ROBERT MARTIN, editor of Fan- 
goria , our favorite magazine of— as the 
cover proclaims — “Monsters • Aliens • 
Bizarre Creatures." We've persuaded 
him to put aside, at least temporarily, 
his predilection for knife-wielding man- 
iacs and things with hairy faces in order 
to cover sf and fantasy films for us. Last 
month he offered a preview of Outland, 
this month an exclusive interview with 
director Richard Donner (who numbers 
“Nightmare at 20,000 Feet” among his 
credits). Next month, however, it’s back 
to the hairy faces when Martin exam- 
ines, in living color, the current crop of 
werewolf films. Anything to keep him 
happy. -T.K. 
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O T HER DIMENSIONS 


Screen 

by Gahan Wilson 


The Howling (Avco Embassy) 
Directed by Joe Dante 
Screenplay by John Sayles 
and Terence H. Winkless 


I think that, for a good many 
people, the first discovery of the 
magic in movies, the possibility of 
impossibilities, came during a 
transformation scene— a wondrous 
change, for better or worse, taking 
place before their very eyes. 

I know it was that way witfi me. I 
had snuck into the Coronet Theater in 
Evanston in order to see my first 
horror movie. (Horror movies, judged 
to be harmful to the young, were 
declared off limits and therefore had to 
be snuck into.) Having entered the 
darkness from bright afternoon 
sunlight, I had barely settled on my 
seat and popped the first pink-coated 
bit of licorice into my mouth when the 
transformation came. 

The movie was Dr. Cyclops. It was 
shot in primitive color in 1940 and 
starred Albert Dekker, a talented 
actor of considerable style whose 
career never really seemed to rise to 
its expected heights, and who 
eventually shot himself through the 
head after going deaf and starring in an 
atrocious movie ab'out a huge Japanese 
turtle. In Cyclops he played an 
extremely mad scientist who fooled 
around with radium in a jungle, 
shrinking people and animals into 
doll-sized versions of themselves. In 
order to make him look really mad they 
shaved his head bald and made him 
wear glasses with lenses which looked 
like they’d been sawed off the bottoms 
of champagne bottles. A typical 
Dekker piece of bad luck. 

I had entered the theater about a 
quarter-hour into the show — sneakers 
can’t be choosers — and tiptoed down 
the aisle to the sound of Dekker being 
cranky with some unwanted visitor to 

"It was clear that Chaney 
had no fear of hair" 
Lon Chaney, Jr, earnest 
as ever, played the 
doomed hero of the 1941 
film The Wolf Man. 


his jungle lab. Just as my teeth met 
within that aforementioned bit of 
licorice, Albert took his visitor firmly 
by the shoulders and forced his head 
into a green ray — and I realized with a 
little thrill of joy that my parents had 
been right about horror movies all 
along; for there in front of me, on the 
garish technicolor screen, the fellow’s 
face was slowly turning into a hideous 
skull, and surely such a sight was 
terribly damaging to a little boy such 
as myself! I savored my licorice-and 
watched eagerly for something else 
just as wonderful to happen, but, as is 
often the case in films involving 
transformations, that had been the 
high point; there was nothing else 
anywhere near as good. 

What, for example, is the reason 
to go to any of the dozen or so Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hydesl Why, to see 


that glorious moment when the good 
doctor swallows down his noxious 
concoction and metamorphoses into the 
bad Hyde, of course! It doesn’t really 
matter all that much if they’re 
portrayed by Barrymore or March or 
Tracy; what we want is to see the actor 
turn from one character into the other. 
And surely the most completely 
soul-satisfying bit in any Dracula is his 
glorious disintegration at the end. 

What could be more pleasant than to 
see such a thoroughly nasty fellow turn 
into slimy goo, even as you watch? How 
charming to see his eyes cave in! What 
a joy when his bones crumble! 

Of course the category of 
transformation films is, always has 
been, and doubt ess will forever be the 
werewolf film. It is the champion genre 
for this particular effect. There is no 
other area of entertainment wherein 
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"What we want is to see 
the actor turn from one 
character into the other." 

Fredric March, surely 
the most apelike of the 
Hydes, won an Oscar 
for his double role in 
the 1931 Dr. Jekyli and 
Mr. Hyde. 

Tome, though, the most touching 
aspect of the Wolf Man gear was the 
big, furry feet. When shot from the 
back, they gave him a strong 
resemblance to Smokey the Bear, or to 
someone absentmindedly wearing a 
shaggy Dr. Denton baby coverall. The 
whole thing, from its woolly wig on 
down, was a masterpiece of pop art. 

But this is 1981, and we have 
moved on from stop-action jerkiness 
and silly little hang-ups about how 
much hair we should have on our face. 
We have arrived at The Howling, and 
the movie werewolf has gone through a 
change indeed! 

The Howling is a most respectful 
extension of its tradition. It is even, in 
its way, rather scholarly. There are all 
sorts of indications that the people who 
made it are extremely aware of the 
special responsibilities they have taken 
on, and they seem to be eager to share 
with us any little insights they may 
have had. “Look,” they say cutting back 
and forth from a towering, hairy 
monster to Disney's The Three Little 
Pigs (1933) being broadcast on a 
miniature television set, “see how the 


of laughs. Lon Chaney, Jr., in 194rs 
The Wolf Man (“Soon the moon will be 
full and I will go through another of my 
horrible experiences”), could be 
particularly amusing as he blurred 
from side to side and up and down, all 
th time growing fuzzier and fuzzier. His 
makeup, also by Pierce, held the fur 
record up until the time they glued a 
mop onto Matt Willis’s face in The 
Return of the Vampire (1943). It was 
clear that Chaney had no fear of hair. 


miraculous physical transformation is 
so completely basic. Though an 
occasional genius may sidestep it, as 
did Val Lewton in The Cat People 
(1942), if you are going to go into the 
were business you will have to commit 
a considerable amount of your 
ingenuity and your budget to making 
fur sprout convincingly from your 
protagonist’s hide. 

The amount of fur may vary, of 
course, and for various reasons. In The 
Werewolf of London (1935), for 
example, Henry Hull, an actor known 
mostly for his portrayals of folksy 
types, balked at his studio’s plan for 
turning him into another Karloff and 
insisted that there be as little hair as 
could be arranged. Accordingly, Jack 
Pierce came up with what has always 
struck me as one of the subtlest 
werewolf makeups of them all, a 
combination of fringes and a lowering 
of the brow, and special-effects man 
John P. Fulton devised a stop-action 
technique w'herein the werewolf made 
his change a few frames at a time 
whilst strapped into an unseen brace. 

It worked, this sl op-action 
business, but it was also good for a lot 

“. . .a wondrous change, 
for better or worse." 

Enjoying a bit of outdoor 
sex, Christopher Stone 
finds the animal in 
him taking over in 
The Howling. 
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Avco Embassy 
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SCREEN 
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horror and the humor of these two 
different beings intertwine, and how 
one supports the other.” It is a valid 
lesson, and well presented. “Observe 
all these image8,”they say, showing you 
the cover of Ginsberg’s Howl or a 
desk-top statue of Romulus and Remus 
being suckled by a wolf. “Reflect on the 
variety of our lupine connections.” 
Another good point. 

The werewolves and their 
shape-changing in The Howling are 
extraordinarily good. Among other 
things, if I may inject a purely personal 
note from my own profession, these 
creatures have projecting wolfish 
noses — something which, over the 
years, I have fought for valiantly in my 
cartoons. I am delighted to see such 
proboscises pop up from filmic 
werewolves faces at last! One point 
where we differ, though, is that the 
creatures of The Howling are huge, 
tall things, whereas my cartoon 
werewolves are on a smaller scale, as 
are real wolves, and the clothes they’ve 
been wearing as humans slip off 
foolishly, being too big for them. In the 
movie the clothes become too small, 
and there are many popping shirt 
sleeves. The giant wolf-man is one of 
the authentic forms, though, highly 
respected by legend; it can be seen in 
many German woodcuts, as well as 
illustrations of Red Riding Hood. 

The essential gimmick of The 
Howling is a cute one: that there is in 
the Big Sur country of California a 



health resort called the Colony, run by 
a kindly doctor dedicated to the cure of 
lycanthropy — or at least to its 
acceptable control. Of course, this 
being a horror movie, the exercise is 
doomed to fail: “We are wild things,” 
points out John Carradine, one of the 
doctor’s werewolf patients. “We are not 
meant to be tamed.” Thanks to a boxful 
of silver bullets from an occult supply 
store, civilization momentarily 
triumphs, but not before a lot of us 
non-werewolves are gorily 
destroyed — and serves us right. 

The pacing and presentation of the 
various horrors are very cleverly 
handled. Although we are shown the 
most elaborately detailed 
transformation ever presented, our 
first contact with a werewolf is totally 
abrupt, very like the shark’s advent in 
Jaws. The monster lunges on-screen in 
complete wolfish form, and through 
quick Psycho-ly\)e shots we learn the 
shocking news: God, that’s not Smokey 
the Bear — that thing’s got wolf’s feet ! 

The Big Change Scene, as I expect 
it was thought of, goes on almost as 
long as the wedding scene in The Deer 
Hunter, and I understand that, among 
its other horrifying aspects, it was by 
all odds the most expensive ever 
filmed. It makes heavy use of the new 
fad for inflating actors’ faces, and has 
grand fun with a sort of “instant claws” 
effect, where the nails extend from the 
fingertips like a mugger’s gravity 
blade. To give you an idea of the 



extreme bizarreness of the makeup 
effects throughout, at one point a 
character wanders in with his face 
horribly blackened and disfigured by 
acid — and so pummeled have you been 
that it takes a little while to so much as 
noiice the hideousness of what, in 
many another a horror film, would 
have been the super scream-getter. 

You think. What's wrong with hinTl and 
only later realize. Oh, yes, by George, 
he is pretty dreadful, isn’t hel 

But the aspect of The Howling 
which interests me the most is not so 
much all these images, strong as they 
may be; it is that the movie is almost 
entirely images. There is a plot of 
sorts, but it is really a series of 
images — images of the girl wandering 
in dangerous places, images of the 
lawman (The Thing’s Kenneth Tobey as 
a cop. Dr. Stravgelove's Slim Pickens 
as a sheriff), images of the group at a 
picnic, in a therapy session, bunched 
inside a burning barn. There is also an 
enormous use made of television 
throughout; in fact, I feel that this film 
won’t be seen at it best until it actually 
is on television , being constantly 
interrupted by commercials and maybe 
even a newsbreak. 

The Werewolf of London and The 
Wolf Man were essentially literary in 
form. They told stories. They were 
gothic novels, illustrated on film. The 
Howling, however, seems to be edging 
in a different direction. It has a nicely 
ironic ending, and its parts all relate 
quite well to one another, but its 
essential aim is not, it seems to me, to 
tell a logically connected story. Its 
essential aim is to play with a pattern 
of horror movie incidents just as an 
artist assembles a collage. You’re not 
supposed to get any “meaning” from 
the composition at all. You don’t follow 
a plot. 

I think it’s jDossible the The 
Howling will turn out to be an early 
example of a new kind of a movie. I 
don’t think the j)roducers had that in 
mind, but I think that’s what they 
got— another k:nd of transformation, jg 


". . . edging in a different 
direction," 

John Carradine (center) 
and Slim Pickens (right), 
two of The Howmg's 
more familiar faces, 
head often an 
afternoon wolf hunt. 
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by Theodore Sturgeon 


for high rates to interested 
entrepreneurs); the personnel of 
“Silicon Valley” (Santa Clara, 
California), where block after block of 
low, silent, furiously busy labs and 
factories invent, improve, 
manufacture, and distribute integrated 
circuits of near-microscopic size, hire 
geniuses from each other, and — 
through computer nets, using hackers’ 
tricks— gain access to each other’s files 
and programs, with imitation or 
outright theft in mind. It tells the story 
of the man who has. vowed to create the 
“Sears Roebuck of the computer field.” 
It tells the furious competition for 
government grants and for illustrious 
scientists by businesses and 
universities; of bureaucratic bungling 
and shocking waste; of the 
multi-million-dollar investments made 
by major companies which the people 
at the cutting edge know full well will 
never get anywhere. 

In short, the book is an eye- 
opening survey of what the technocrats 
are doing for you, to you, and to each 
other. It is written by a bright and 
caring group of people, 
techno /peasants like you and me. Get 
the book. 


Now Hear This. One of the most 
important books of the past decade is 
The Techno/Peasant Survival Manual 
by Colette Dowling, with a lot of help 
from her friends (Bantam, $8.95). 
There has never been anything quite 
like this, and it isn’t easy to present its 
nature and impact without strapping 
you to a board and reading you the 
whole thing. 

Well, first definitions. Techno/ 
peasant. “Anyone who’s technologically 
illiterate; a person whose future is in 
the hands of the techn ocrats.” 

Traditionally, the peasant is one 
who does what he is told; the 
aristocrat, one who does as he pleases. 
The aristocrat is free to learn, and to 
use what he has learned. The peasant 
has no access, is discouraged, and may 
even be forbidden learning. The 
aristocrat may, and usually has, used 
his learning to perpetuate his happy 
state and to keep the joeasants in 
theirs, happy or not. 

So: the technocrat is the person at 
or near the cutting ed ge of advanced 
technology, who has created and who 
thrives on the bewildering and 
accelerating rate of change occurring 
right now on this planet; who markets 
his inventions, devices, and discoveries 
to oligarchs who command huge 
syndicates, conglomei'ates, cartels, 
and superorganized governments, 
and/or who rises himself into the ranks 
of the controllers — the techno- 
entrepreneurs. These people already 
control what you eat, breathe, drive, 
pay; more than anything else, and 
more all the time, they control what 
you think. 

Let me stress that this is not a 
cautionary leaflet viewing with alarm 
the robber barons and giant 
corporations, nor in the least is it 
antiscience or antiprogress or 
antitechnology. Far, very far from it. It 
is a solid, factual, exciting book 
matched only (in this area) by those 
wonderful How Things Work books, 
written with crystal clarity and not a 
little humor as it goes into how-it’s- 
made, how-it’s-used accounts of 
microelectronics, computers, word 
processors, lasers, fission and fusion, 
weapons, spaceflight, communications, 
and lots more. And the way these 
things are presented, the clear writing 


and the startling photographs, evokes 
that true sense of wonder which got 
you reading magazines like this one in 
the first place. 

Further, then, it goes into the 
people behind these miracles — who 
they are, how they think. There’s the 
“hacker,” who is happy to spend twenty 
hours a day crouched over a keyboard, 
ecstatically writing arcane computer 
programs (two-thirds of which remain 
in hi.s head, one-third of which he sells 


A Storm Upon Ulster by Kenneth 
C. Flint (Bantam, $2.50) is “the writer 
at work,” and working with love and 
care and a hell of a lot of homework. It’s 
a retelling of the myth of the mighty 
Irish hero Cuculain, the warrior from 
Ulster who, single-handed, held back 
all the armies of all the southern 
kingdoms for the better part of a week. 
Let me say of the book, quickly and 
briefly (because I want to share with 
you what it evoked in me), that it is 
splendidly structured and paced, full of 
brilliant scenes, smells, sounds, 
conflict, adventure, magic; and is 
recommended most highly. 

Now, through and through the 
book, pivotal to attitudes and actions, 
is the concept, the force, of honor at its 
most pure. Great warrior though he 
was, the only practical reason that 
Cuculain could hold back the armies of 
Queen Meave single-handedly at the 
ford of the border-river was that all of 
the thousands of soldiers honored his 
challenge and gave it full and 
unstinting agreement. Day after day 
he killed their chosen champions, and 
never a thought was given to the 
decision a modern commander would 
have made: to advance on a miles-wide 
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front and let the lunatic stand there 
bypassed. 

Further: some of the Queen’s top 
men were Ulster exiles, and had blood 
brothers in the Ulster forces. No man 
would fault these warriors for refusing 
to fight, kill, or even injure a brother, 
even if the whole tide of battle 
depended on it. And I mourn the 
dilution and disappearance of this sense 
of honor in this world of broken 
commitments, false promises, looting, 
stealing, and cheating. The bloodiness 
and de facto cruelty of the warriors' 
conflict was a horror, but it was 
confined and guided by something 
clean, something rarely or never 
encountered today. 


Only a man from hell could 
reach Castle Tlmetoas 
through the maelstrom 
of the mad god's dreams. 



Roger Zelazny’s The Changing 
Land (Ballantine, $2.50) is a journey 
book. “Journey” is a technical term, 
and though the entire scene of the book 
is in and around a magic — rerzy magic — 
castle, it is as much of a journey as any 
travel story in that it moves through 
strange country wherein one never 
knows what could possibly be over the 
rise, there where the road bends out of 
sight. Here are all kinds of magic, here 
anything can happen and a good deal of 
anything does. A tale like this needs no 
rules, really, and no defined archi- 
tecture, and unless you’re a lapidary 
with words, it won’t work. Zelazny is, 
and it does. 


Jerry Earl Brown has given us 
Under The City Of Angels (Bantam, 
$1.95), a full package of fascinations — 


so full, in fact, that it overflows. The 
good part, the very best part (and it’s 
most of the book), is the story of the 
embittered submarine scavenger Kelso 
and the truly remarkable Judith. It all 
pivots around the Los Angeles 
disaster — a disaster of far greater 
magnitude than any of St. Andreas’s 
fault-finders has yet conceived of. It 
isn’t the feared, predicted, and fully 
expected California quake alone: it’s an 
unexpected subsidence, three to four 
hundred meters and more, of the whole 
L. A. basin. How and why this 
happened is one of the elements of the 
story. 

The underwater vistas of this 
drowned and ruined city are 
beautifully thought through: for though 
the city is achingly familiar (I happen 
to know it well), it is a Los Angeles of 
the future, with elevated trains above 
the freeways, and other logical and 
technological touches throughout. 
Brown’s finest writing, however, lies in 
the skill with which he delves into the 
personal selves and interpersonal 
contacts of these two most unusual 
people. Where the cup runneth over is 
in a parallel plot involving a gigantic 
intergalactic revolution and a lot of folk 
with too many consonants in their 
names. I couldn’t identify with them, 
and found myself wishing that their 
machinations, though relevant to the 
story of Kelso and Judy, had been 
minimized. That’s a cavil, though; it’s a 
fine book. 



The Steel of Raithskar, by 

husband and wife team Randall 
Garrett and Vic'ki Ann Heydron 
(Bantam, $2.25), reads like part of a 
series — in part because of an 
interfolded beginning and in part 
because of something else, regarding 
the theft of an incredibly important 
jewel, which I shall not divulge. Like 
Engine Sv turner, it begins by 
announcing itself as a recording 
session. Like the passage of John 
Carter to Mars as he lies dying on the 
battlefield, sixty-year-old Ricardo 
Carillo, conversing gently with a young 
lady on the boat deck of a cruise ship, is 
swept away by a fireball from the sky 
and awakes in a strong, strange body 
native to an earthlike yet unearthly 
planet full of swordplay and giant cats. 
(Now that cat, 'vho is a Hha'uiti named 
Keeshah, and who’s telepathic: that cat 
is really something!) And a little— just 
a little — like the two minds in the same 
head in Heinlei i’s I Shall Fear No Evil . 
Carillo’s mind and that of the acquired 
body have dialogues of a sort (though 
not at all as separate and as. voluble as 
Heinlein’s characters). For all its 
derivatives, however, the book is 
entertaining and well-paced. 

Briefly noted: Terry Carr has an 
important anthology just out, with the 
theme of ecology and earth’s future. 

It’s called Dream’s Edge ($14.95), and 
it’s published by the Sierra Club. I 
wonder how many club members will 
now stop prefacing the words “science 
fiction” with th(i word “mere.” . . . 

What in (Pocket Books, $2.50) is the 
second volume of Richard Lupoff’s fine j 
resuscitation of stories which should j 
have won awards and didn’t. A most 
worthy and enjoyable project. ... A 
very interesting anthology, by Richard 
D. Nolane, is Terra SF: The Year’s 
Best European SF (DAW, $2.25). We 
all need this croSs-pollination, 
especially European writers. Their 
publishers have long regarded U.S. 
and British sf as a lesser risk, and 
many a fine continental writer is dying ' 
on the vine. This book should start a : 
trend. 

Literally on my way to the podium ■ 
at a recent con, 1 found this graffito on ; 
the wall of the men’s room, and I’d like 
to share it with you: 

The meek shall inherit the earth. 

The rest of us will go out to space. 03 
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THE BATTLESHIR THE BATTLE, THE COMMANDER- SURELY THEY WERE 
FIGMENTS OF A NIGHTMARE. UNLESS THE NIGHTMARE ITSELF WAS JUST 


T he eyid of summer vacation, Alec told himself, is 
not the end of the world —and in the morning, he 
believed that. Gently he chided himself for 
thinking about playing hooky. 

He couldn’t liave asked for nicer weather. Ex- 
cept for a light general haze, there weren’t more than 
two or three clouds visible, and those were light and 
fluffy, contrasting softly with the faded blue of the 
sky. There was an aura of lingering summer in the 
comfortably warm air, stirred only by intermittent 
breezes which made the silver maples sway in lazy 
ripples along the campus walks. 

A shayne, thought Alec, to waste it oyi the first 
day of classes. 

Human voices and laughter mingled with avian 
warblings from the trees. Along the shaded walks 
connecting the ivy-draped old buildings strolled hun- 
dreds of students, singly, in pairs, in groups, most of 
them carrying books as yet unopened. Occasionally an 
individual would disappear into one of the buildings. 

Alec glanced at his watch. He had fifteen min- 
utes before his first class, but it was all the way 
across campus and he didn’t feel like hurrying. He 
stretched and got u]3 off the grass. 

Approaching McGinty Hall, he thought of 
football games, cheerleaders, alma maters, and all 
the traditional trappings of college life. A movie-plot 
college career passed in an instant through his mind. 
He chuckled and entered the building. 


ive minutes before the end of the period, Alec 
had formed an opinion of Professor Richardson’s 
Ehglish Lit course. I should have goyiefor a ride, 
he thought, looking from the room’s old clock to the 
pleasant scene outside. This is as bad as high school. 

The lack of novelty had first struck him on the 
way to class. Inside, McGinty Hall could have passed 
for part of the large suburban high school he had at- 
tended. Old, plaster-walled corridors with uneven 
floors — corridors lined with rows of wooden class- 
room doors and battered metal lockers engraved with 
obscenities and frat symbols. 

A school is a school is a school, Alec thought, 
vaguely disappointed. He glanced back at the clock. 
A minute remained. Richardson was summarizing his 
remarks in a high, cracked voice. Alec took out a 
small notebook, copied the assignment, and was 
ready to leave just as a bell sounded. The class 
jumped to its feet and streamed toward the door. 

S omehow there didn’t seem to be as many stu- 
dents in the halls as Alec would have expected. 
Surely he had seen more outside this morning . . . 
It was a nilnor observation, and he gave it lit- 
tle thought. He concentrated on the immediate prob- 
lem of reaching Room 231. He was little disturbed, 
even though the number of people in the hall con- 
tinued to decrease as he moved further toward the 
end. 
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He stopped before a 
door and stared at the 
sign glowing above it. 
Janitor 

or Faculty Only 
or even Private 
would have been 
understandable. 

But Top Secret? 


The first real surprise came after he ascended 
the stairs to the second floor. 

The corridor was utterly deserted. 

Strange, he thought, frowning. I couldn't have 
taken that long downstairs. But I guess I did. 

He shrugged and started down the hall, pass- 
ing long rows of lockers that looked newer than those 
on the first floor. It was a long hall, and full of bends 
with direction signs on the walls. As Alec walked 
further, the absence of people began to bother him. 
He tried to look into the dozens of classrooms he 
passed, but without success. The doors on this floor 
were solid, made of light metal rather than of wood 
and glass. 

Some of them didn’t have room numbers, 
either. Some were blank; others had inscriptions 
which didn’t seem quite right for a school. Alec read 
them, curiously but not critically, as he passed. 

The silence began to weigh down on him. It 
didn’t seem right, being able to hear nothing but his 
own hollow footsteps in a fully operating college. 

Suddenly he stopped before a door and stared 
at the sign glowing above it. Janitor or Faculty Only 
or even Private would have been understandable. 

But Top Secret? 

Momentarily he felt a burning curiosity about 
what was beyond the door. He reached out as if to 
try to open it, and another sign blinked on. 

Unauthorized Personnel Not Permitted. 

A hint of a chill, almost imperceptible. 


traversed his spine. He slowly drew his hand away 
from the door handle. Pve got to get to class, he told 
himself. He wondered whether he was already late. 
He had heard no bell . . . 

He listened intently. 

From far, far away came a sound — a constant 
faintly pulsating roar, reminisc^mt of a seashell and 
so faint he couldn’t be sure it wasn’t just the currents 
inside his ears. He heard nothing else. No bell. Yet 
he had been in the hall a long time. 

It seemed as though time were stretching and 
thinning out . . . 

The thought made him dizzy. Quickly he 
moved on. 

Walking seemed to make him dizzier. He felt 
as if the building were tossing about him. He stopped 
and leaned against the wall. 

The vertigo did not decrease, and the distant 
roar seemed closer. Alec’s hand, swinging toward the 
wall, touched a surface that felt too smooth. He 
looked at it. 

It looked like metal. 

Pm sick, Alec told himself. Pve got to sit 
down! Bracing himself, he started off again and 
turned another corner. 

At the end of the hall he saw Room 231. Re- 
lieved, he dashed down the hall, entered the room, 
closed the door after him, and, panting, sat down at a 
desk. He looked around. 

The room was empty. 

He no longer tried to convince himself that he 
was not afraid. He sat and panted. The roar seemed 
much louder now. Nervously he glanced outside. 

When he saw the towering, billowy heaps of 
black clouds he dashed to the window. Surely, it 
couldn’t have changed that much in ten minutes . . . 
But it had changed much, much more. 

s far as he could see, black thunderheads were 
piled on top of each other. Through their bottom 
edge, oblique red rays cut across the tops of 
rugged purple mountains— the last rays of a setting 
sun. They glinted from huge waves, waves of an 
ocean that came right to the edge of the building: the 
roar he’d heard came from long white rollers as they 
broke on the receding rocky shore. And the tossing 
seas glowed with the eerie, cold fire of millions of 
tiny phosphorescent creatures. 

Alec reeled at the sight and struggled to rec- 
oncile it with reality. This was just a small inland 
university, not a — 

Behind him the door opened and shut. Alec 
whirled around. 

A man had entered the room, a gnarled and 
shriveled, little fossil in an ornate uniform that might 
have belonged to some foreign naval officer. He 
spoke in a flat, broken voice. “You’re Alec Charfield, 
I believe?” 
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stomach as the elevator lurched to a fantastic speed. 
A bare instant later, it stopped; the doors reopened. 
Once again the operator and the officer exchanged 
salutes, and Alec was escorted into a narrow cor- 
ridor, crowded with pipes and gauges. The officer 
prodded Alec toward a door at the end. Trembling 
slightly, Alec obeyed. 

Just before they reached the door, he mus- 
tered the nerve to demand what was going on. “The 
Commander will see you,” mumbled the officer. “Wait 
here.” With that, he opened the door on a modern 
lounge, entered, and shut it in Alec’s face. 

Realizing he was alone, Alec turned and 
started to run, but tripped against something invisi- 
ble. Though he beat his hands against the air, he 
could not get past the barrier. 

The door reopened, and the officer stepped 
out. “You can’t run away from things,” he said hol- 
lowly. A trace of expression appeared on his face for 
the first time — an enigmatic grin. “The Commander 
will see you now,” he said in an altered tone. 
“Perhaps he will tell you how the battle is going ... if 
you are good.” 

He turned and led Alec through the waiting 
room to another set of doors, ornately carved and 
flanked by two mounted swordfish whose pointed 
snouts aimed at the entrance in a most irritating way. 
Alec had a fleeting notion that the “battle” might 
have something to do with those fish, but rejected it 
as obscurely illogical. 

They paused before the door. From some- 
where a fanfare filtered to Alec’s ears, seemingly 
played on instruments far more ancient than trum- 
pets. The melody was like nothing he had ever heard. 

As the last note died away, the massive doors 
swung open. Alec felt a wave of dizziness as he 
passed through them. Behind him the doors closed 
once more. The officer had disappeared. 

He looked and listened. The room was dead 
silent— he couldn’t even hear his own breathing— and 
very dimly lit, with floor, ceiling, and walls of a deep, 
utterly featureless black. Alec could not imagine a 
more oppressive atmosphere. 

Slowly he shifted his gaze and gave an involun- 
tary start. Behind a big bare desk of polished ebony 
sat the man who must be the Commander— a very 
still, ancient, toothless man with an unkempt mane of 
pure white hair. The only direct light in the room fell 
on him, a sickly yellow light with no visible source. It 
gave an eerie cast to his mottled skin and the fea- 
tures of his face, and reflected off rows upon rows of 
gold ornament ob his uniform. 

Alec gave a limp salute— without knowing 
why — and watched the Commander, waiting for him 
to speak. Finally it dawned on him that the Com- 
mander’s face had not changed. The sunken mouth 
was still set in a stony, emotionless travesty of a grin. 


“Yes,” Alec whispered, staring at the new- 
comer’s uniform. “I . . .” 

“Come with me,” said the stranger, motioning 
stiffly. “The Commander wishes to see you.” 

Commander? Alec thought. But he followed 
quietly. By now, he was too stunned to offer an 
objection. 

He knew now where he was, but his mind re- 
fused to accept it. 

A battleship- 


^^lumbed, he followed the strange man through 
I >1 the hall, the fact hammering stubbornly at his 
lilbrain. Just as stubbornly, it bounced off. Alec 
knew this was not reality — knew it in spite of his 
chorused senses telling him it was. The rocking sen- 
sation was definitely established now, and the roar of 
the sea thundered in his ears. He kept remembering 
that scene through the window, but could not con- 
vince himself that ne really had seen a rapidly reced- 
ing seacoast by the light of an angry setting sun. 

He looked at the floor. It was metal now, be- 
yond doubt. There was a suggestion of a ring to their 
steps as they walked through the hall. 

They halted before a metal door; the officer 
stepped before a smooth plate staring down from 
above it. Instantly there was a distant buzz. When it 
stopped, the door opened. 

Another uniformed man, his hair cut short, 
stepped from the tiny windowless room and saluted 
Alec’s escort. “Good evening, sir,” he said curtly. 

The officer returned the salute and motioned 
Alec to enter. After a momentary hesitation, he did 
so. The officer entered next, followed by the other 
man. 

The doors slid together, and Alec caught his 
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The eyes, like polished marbles, still stared fixedly 
straight ahead. 

Finally Alec spoke. “Sir . . . my name is ... is 
. . . Alec Charfield. You are . . . the Commander?” 

“I am,” said a deep, flat voice. 

Alec flinched. He had been watching the 
cadaverous face steadily, and he knew that no part of 
it moved to form the words. He glanced edgily 
around for their source. 

A jerky movement on the desk caught his eye. 
He focused on it. 

A gray rat was running frenetically about the 
desk top in tight circles. Alec watched it apprehen- 
sively. 

The deep voice came again. “What do you 

want?” 

Alec felt with a sudden, uncanny certainty 
that the voice was coming from that rat running mad 
races with its tail. “What do I want?” he echoed. “I 
thought you — ” 

“You are mistaken,” said the voice, with just a 
hint of a mocking chuckle. The Commander still sat 
stiffly, like a window display in a mortuary. “Come, 
come. What do you want?” 

Alec shivered. “I want,” he said slowly, “to 
know where I am and how I got here. And I want to 
go home!” 

“I see.” There was a pause, during which 
Alec’s mind formed the fuzzy, crazy image of a rat 
stroking its chin. “In good time. As for your- ques- 
tions ... I seem to recall your making the observa- 
tion that you were on a battleship.” 

“I thought something like that,” Alec admit- 
ted. “But I know it’s impossible.” He wondered hazily 
why he was talking so freely to this strange voice. 

The strange voice said indifferently, “Impossi- 
bility is the bane of little minds. So you were in 
school and now you’re on a battleship. Have you seen 
any of the action?” 

“What action?” 

“The battle, of course. Let me show you.” A 
wall of the room vanished, and Alec gasped at the 
scene that took its place. 

A starless sky hung over a battle that raged 
among weird craft. On the water were a vast variety 
of ships — aircraft carriers, atomic submarines, an- 
cient Cretan merchant vessels — all converging on the 
one that had been McGinty Hall. Alec fought back a 
scream as slender torpedoes skimmed .across the 
water toward him, beyond, and disappeared some- 
where behind. One of them suddenly sprouted wings 
and zoomed gracefully skyward to join a potpourri of 
familiar and unfamiliar aircraft — a bizarre fleet of 
ornithopters, airplanes, helicopters, and meticulous 
realizations of Buck Rogers illustrations. These, too, 
swooped in toward Alec, spitting long beams of mul- 
ticolored crackling flames, which in turn were re- 


He looked over the 
piled cool tov/ard the 
bin’s outside 
trapdoor— and saw an 
unearthly face, gray 
and grinning and 
somehow out of focus. 
It peered in and 
chuckled. . . 


fleeted in unearthly patterns on the agitated water. 
A beam struck the deck near Alec, and where it 
struck, a thin tongue of gray vapor rose skyward 
with a sizzling sound. An answtming beam rose from 
the deck by his foot, and two of the aircraft disap- 
peared in puffs of orange smoke 

Suddenly, a tiny plane separated itself from 
the others and roared directly toward him. Too late, 
he recognized it as a World War II Japanese 
kamikaze. He screamed. 

s suddenly as it had appeared, the terrifying 
scene vanished. Alec was back in the Comman- 
der’s gloomy office. 

“So there you have the situation,” said the 
voice. “It’s in the bag for us.” 

“Us?” 

“The invaders, of course. The real struggle is 
over. This encounter is just to wrap up some loose 
ends. And, of course — ” 

“Who are you?” 

The voice broke off and chuckled dryly. 
“Nightmares,” it said. “Not really, of course, but the 
distinction is academic. Actually we’re as real as you, 
although we are different in form and not of Earth 
. . . yet. But can you believe ths.t? You sense an aura 
of unreality about all that has happened to you— as if 
it were only a dream. Right? Such an assault on logic 
can be accepted by you or any human in only one way 
. . . which is very convenient for us. Given a choice of 
believing this is a nightmare or a real invasion cam- 
ouflaged as a nightmare, what can you decide?” 

Alec hesitated. 'There was a certain logic to 
the suggestion; in fact, it seemed more logical than 
what appeared to be happening. But how is a 
dreamer to judge? 

“Fm not dreaming” he said stubbornly. “This 
is real. But . . .” He broke off, confused. “Suppose 
you were telling the truth. How could you do it? 
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Everything is changed.” 

“Oh,” said the voice, “part of it’s just good 
staging. Part of it’s remote thought-control—” 

“Why would you tell me all this?” 

“Because you won’t believe it, and because it 
amuses us. We aie not without a certain sense of 
irony.” 

“And you go through all this just for me?” 

“Of course rot. For everybody. It’s — ” 

The voice’s reply raised a chilling question that 
had been bothering Alec’s subsconscious all along. 
Suddenly stiffening, he demanded, “Where is every- 
body else?’’ 

“Dreaming,” said the voice. “Like you. I doubt 
you’ll ever see anyone else again — or be able to tell if 
you do.” 

“No!” Alec shouted. “I’ll find them. I’ll—” 

“You may ';ry all you like,” the voice said 
calmly. “But really, Alec, why bother? What does it 
matter, if we’re jus;t a bad dream?” 

Alec pondered, and his last resistance melted. 
Of course it was a dream. It had to be. There was 
simply no way any invader could know so much, no 
way any camouflage artist could produce such a mas- 
sive distortion of reality and reason. But in dreams, 
such things happen all the time. 

Therefore this was a dream, natural and harm- 
less. All he had to do was wait— until he woke up. 

“And now,” said the voice, for the first time 
with some softness in it, “I believe you expressed a 
wish to go home.” 

The strange room vanished. 

D azed, Alec stirred. He was lying on a pile of 
hard, greasy lumps of something in a cold, dark 
room. Somehow it seemed familiar. There was a 
heavy, oily scent . . . 

Coal. 

He picked up a lump and held it close to his 
eyes. In a few minutes they had adapted to the dark- 
ness, and he could be sure. Dimly he could see the 
room as well. He lay in a narrow passage between 
two rough wooden walls built on vertical two-by- 
fours. There was a concrete wall a few feet back, a 
door at his feet . . . 

He was home! The voice in the dream had not 
specified what part of his home he would be delivered 
to. And he dimly remembered a coal bin like this — 

In the home of his childhood. 

He struggled to his feet, wondering whether 
he dared hope that the nightmare was over, that he 
was still a child and was here because he’d sleep- 
walked. Then he looked over the piled coal toward 
the bin’s outside trapdoor— and saw an unearthly 
face, gray and grinning and somehow out of focus. It 
peered in, chuckled, and slunk away. Alec felt a chill 
and knew he still had to wait. 


Shivering, he fumbled with the dark-hidden 
latch on the door. He got it open, stepped out into the 
cellar, and groped for the light switch. When he 
found it, he pulled repeatedly. 

Nothing happened. Alec moaned. Howling 
winds outside answered him, followed him as he 
struggled up the stairs, through the rooms of the 
first floor, and up another flight. He tried a dozen 
lights, but none worked. When he reached his bed- 
room, he tried his radio— and ended by throwing it 
on the floor in disgust. Stretching out on the bed, he 
waited for the agony to end. 

He fixed his eyes on the dark back window. 
Outside, it was raining furiously, with lightning and 
thunder. Yet it was hot, uncomfortably hot, and the 
sky was blacker than he had ever seen it before. The 
darkness extended right down to the ground, blan- 
keting the grass and trees and houses of the suburb 
completely, except when an occasional bright flash of 
lightning showed the houses closer by. Even then he 
couldn’t see to the other side of the block, but he was 
sure all the other houses were dark. They were prob- 
ably deserted, though the telephone was dead, so he 
couldn’t check this. He wondered what had happened 
to the communication systems, then reminded him- 
self that it it didn’t matter; it was only a nightmare. 

For hours he watched the dark, lifeless scene 
through the window. In all this time, he neither saw 
nor heard a bus go down the street — even though 
they should have been running fifteen minutes apart. 

After seeming eons, the storm subsided, but 
the all-pervading darkness remained — made even 
worse by the silence and the lack of lightning. Still 
Alec watched the window, still hoping weakly that 
something would be seen. 

Suddenly an impulse made him look toward 
the street. 

It was snowing now, and out there, where the 
buses always ran, the rounded end of a huge, pale 
gray object, faintly visible against the blackness be- 
yond, was moving slowly down the hill toward the 
city. A house hid most of it, but not for long. It was 
floating silently just above the street and, as it 
passed between the two nearest houses, its entire 
hundred-foot length was visible for a moment. It was 
luminous and roughly cigar-shaped. 

Somehow, Alec thought suddenly, it looks sort 
of like a bus! 

Now only the rear portion of the ghostly thing 
was visible between the dark houses, and soon that 
too was gone. As it drifted noiselessly past and out of 
sight, a bright Tight came on in one of the houses’ 
windows. 

Alec shivered. 

He wished he could wake up. 

But something deep inside him knew it wasn’t 
just a dream. iS 
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by Steve Rosse 


HE WAS JUST A HARMLESS LITTLE MAN WITH A HARMLESS LITTLE HOBBY 
SO WHY WAS THE WOMAN SO FRIGHTENED? 


L isten, I’ll tell you a little story. Don’t give me 
that Mr. College Graduate no-time-for-a-story 
look! This is my deli, see? If you could read, 
Mr. Smarty-Pants, you could see it says so right on 
mine big front window: “Caplan.’s Delicatessen, 
Chaim Caplan, Prop.” And that’s me, sonny boy. 
Chaim Caplan, Prop. ^ 

This has been my deli since nineteen and 
fifty-eight, when I sold the grocery in Des Moines 
and me and Mama moved out here because the doc- 
tors said that the L.A. climate would be good for 
Mama’s emphysema. So we moved. And so you 
shouldn’t stay awake nights wondering. I’ll tell 
you — Mama died in sixty-two, from the smog yet. 

Oy, there’s that look again. Okay, so maybe I 
get off the track now and again, but you came here 
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asking for a job, am I right? I didn’t put no “Help 
Wanted” sign in mine already cluttered window, so 
while you sit there slicing corned beef you can just 
listen to an old man’s tumeling. 

Not so thick, by the way; you get more 
sandwiches per pound the thinner you slice. That’s it. 
Anyway, what was I going to tell you? 

Oh yeah, about Smiley. 

Look, since nineteen and fifty-eight I been 
right here on this corner of downtown Los Angeles 
from six to five Sunday through Thursday, six to 
sundown Friday, closed on shadbes. And just so you 
shouldn’t think I been standing here with mine eyes 
closed all that time, let me tell you I seen a few 
things, things I bet they don’t teach you in those 
fancy-pants colleges. 


Illustration by E.T. Steadman 


What I want to tell you about happened in 
nineteen and sixty-eight, during one of the craziest 
decades it’s been my not-so-pleasurable pleasure to 
live through. Poorer decades, yes. Richer, yes. 
Meaner to the Jews, yes. But crazier? No. 

All the crazies in the country —gewZd.', in the 
world— came howling into L.A. that year. And one 
by one, or in grou])s, they came into mine deli one 
day or the other. 

Listen, you, just ’cause I sit and talk doesn’t 
mean you just sit and listen. I’d be talking whether 
you were here or not. So keep with the slicing, thank 
you. 

So anyway, like I was saying before your not- 
so-rapid slicing style interrupted me, one day in the 
spring of that year this guy wanders into the deli— 
and I mean wanders. You could tell right off this poor 
schlerniel was a little farhakdeh from his funny 
clothes: baggy green pants and an ugly shirt that 
would make my uncle Morrie the tailor turn in his 
grave, and a green hat with a feather in it like Robin 
Hood. 

But it wasn’t just his clothes, or the beat-up 
old shopping bag from the A & P that this goy had 
clutched to his awful shirt. It was the way he smiled. 

Such a smile! 

It reminded rne of my brother Avram’s face on 
Pesach in the old country after the thirteen cups of 
wine, and also a little of my Eileen the day the Lord 
took her away from her pain. A smile that never left 
that skinny nebbish's face, all the times he came into 
mine shop. 

So since he just stood there smiling that smile 
and didn’t say nothing, I said “Nu, can I help you?” 

With the A & P bag I thought maybe he was 
shopping for food, since the A & P got no kosher 
meats at all, let alone specialize. But he just put a 
quarter on the counter and give a look at the bottled 
pop in the cooler. 

Well, what can I tell you? When you’ve been 
selling to people as long as I have, a customer doesn’t 
need to hit you on the head to get his idea across. He 
doesn’t need to be able to talk, even. A customer is a 
customer, no matter he’s a gentile, a shvartzeh, a 
Martian, or a meshngah with a funny hat and a big 
dumb smile. I right away gave him a bottle and went 
to ring up mine sale. 

J. P. Getty rich with money I’m not, but I ring 
up every sale, and 1 know always exactly how much 
is in the register— not that I think you’ll get any 
ideas, just so you should know. 

So this poor creepy guy sits down to drink his 
pop, doesn’t say a word, just sits and smiles and 
stares out the big window at the folks that go by 
mine shop. Mine window is full of chazzerai —as you 
could see if for one minute I’d let you look up from 
the corned beef— but there’s enough space between 


the kosher dill ads and the place Reb Yitzach puts up 
the synagogue notices, enough space to watch the 
folks go by. And that’s just what old Smiley did, that 
day and every day for the next couple months. 

From the first I called him Smiley, and never 
heard no one call him nothing else. Sunday through 
Friday he’d show up just before noon, buy his pop, 
and sit till one or two, just watching. 

Well, not just watching! 

Like I always say, a man’s got to have a hobby, 
and old Smiley had his. Now, mine’s the Torah, and 
I’m no Talmudic scholar, but I like to think that I 
study the Torah a bit more than most. But that 
doesn’t mean that my hobby is better than any other 
(though you’ll pardon me, but I like to think it is), 
and Smiley went about his with as much passion as I 
do mine. And his took considerable chutzpah. 

See, I found out from the local gossips that 
Smiley lived in a home for the not-all-there, what we 
used to call an asylum before it became unfashionable 
to use such a word. Only they let him out of this home 
nights to work as a janitor, and instead of sleeping all 
day like they hoped, he walked around downtown 
with that A & P bag of his. 

What was in it? Well, I’ll tell you, Mr. All-of- 
a-sudden-curious, after you get down from the 
Frigidaire one pound lox for nice Mrs. Mendle, who 
comes in always on Wednesday. 

In the bag was one of those new cameras that 
varfs out the picture thirty seconds after you push 
the button — I guess for people with bad memo- 
ries— and about a thousand of the pictures. All of 
girls. 

Now you’re smiling at me. But not the way 
Smiley did, thank God. 

No, see, he’d walk the streets, or sit in mine 
deli, and look at the girls. In those days this part of 
L.A. was full with girls: runaways, hippies, nafkehs, 
all kinds girls. And when he’d spot a cute one, or a 
not-so-cute but friendly-looking one, he’d right away 
run up to her and show her a little card, on which 
someone once wrote for him: “Can I take your pic- 
ture, please?” 

Nine times out of ten they refused, of course, 
or ignored poor Smiley altogether, and I saw him 
slapped in his silly face more than once. But he never 
let that stop him from smiling and trying again. A 
real persistent boy, that one. Over the years he’d 
built up such a collection of pretty girls— bigger than 
the list of operations all the old ladies in Haddassah 
have had, bigger than all of them put together— and 
sometimes he’d sft at one of the tables in here, usu- 
ally the one in back under the fan which you should 
know worked fine back then, and he’d go through his 
collection, sorting, shifting, shuffling, and smiling. 

Always, always smiling. 

On slow days I’d go back and look over his 
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shoulder, and if I live to be as old as Methuselah I’ll 
never know what he was looking for. Or worse yet, I 
may know already. God only knows what he thought 
about while he was looking at those pictures. For all I 
know he didn’t think at all, at least not like you or I 
think. Maybe he thought of his mama, or one of the 
nurses at the home. It was pretty obvious, even to 
these old eyes, that looking at them made him feel 
good. At first I wondered why he didn’t just buy a 
filthy magazine and get his kicks at home, but then I 
figured Smiley didn’t really get excited unless it was 
a picture of a girl he knew existed, one he’d met. It’s 
like if you look at a picture of a piece halvah and 
you’ve never had any halvah, the picture isn’t going 
to make you hungry. But once you’ve had a piece, and 
someone shows you a picture, then your mouth wa- 
ters. Of course, you could never know for sure, you 
couldn’t get anywhere by asking Smiley himself, but 
I had the feeling that it wasn’t getting in bed with 
them that Smiley thought about. I don’t think he 
even knew he could use his putz for anything other 
than pisching. It was something other than sex — 
something even more basic and more innocent. 

Oy, what are you thinking with that look on 
your face? You think old men don’t know about sex? 
Ask me to tell you the story of Abraham sometime, 
he lived to be a hundred seventy-five and produced 
little Jewish babies right up to the end. 

Anyway, so why am I wearing myself out tell- 
ing you about a crazy schlemazel with a dumb hobby, 
when it’s the middle of a working day and I could just 
as easy be calling mine brother-in-law Milt Dubansky 
the big-deal meat wholesaler out in Pasadena (where 
they don’t even got their own rabbi, just a drive-in 
synagogue they share with the Episcopalians) and 
asking him so where the hell is my hundred pounds 
pastrami he orders for me special from Chicago and 
then don’t deliver? 

Because, Mr. Know-it-all, I think maybe, just 
maybe, there are things in this world all around us 
that they don’t teach you about in those schools you 
went to, and maybe you can learn something from an 
uneducated old man even though you got a degree in 
art history from Berkeley U.— which, by the way, 
only just qualifies you to slice corned beef proper, 
which means I got to watch you, which means you 
got to listen. 

Anyway, bubble, like I said, Smiley got to be a 
regular customer, to the not-so-tremendous amount 
of twenty-five cents a day. But if there’s one thing 
I’ve learned in sixty-five years in business, it’s you 
need regular customers. 

I t was one day a couple of months after Smiley 
started practicing his hobby in this neighborhood 
that the rabbi stopped in. “Reb Chaim,” he says 
to' me, and I know right away from the “Reb” that he 
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needs a favor, “I want you should do me a favor.”' 1 
knew it, I say to myself. “There’s this nice Jewish 
couple from back east who are arriving today and 
need a place to stay for a while, and also some kind 
part-time job to keep them in groceries and shabbes 
wine. I remembered you have that spare room up- 
stairs and thought maybe, oh, maybe you’d help me 
kill two birds by letting them stay here in exchange 
for a little work around your shop.” 

I said sure, any Jew’s got a home with me. Our 
congregation was used to helping new Jews settle in 
L.A.— usually retired old folks who came out west 
for their health, before Phoenix built a synagogue 
and it was okay to move there. So I asked the rabbi if 
that’s who these people were, ’cause I’d rather let 
them stay free than have any sick people behind my 
meat counter. He said, “No, Reb Chaim, it’s a young 
couple, and they’re only going to be here for a few 
months. Listen, can you keep a secret?” 

I told him no, but he kei)t talking anyway. 

“See, the Rosens— that’s this couple— well, 
they’ve been married for about five years, and in all 
that time they’ve had no kids. Gevald, they’ve tried 
everything, gone to lots doctors. . . Still no little ones. 
But they heard the Kaiser Foundation has a thing 
that might help (don’t ask me what it might be, I 
shudder just to think), and they’ve decided to give it 
one last shot, so to speak. That’s why they only need 
temporary accommodations. They’ll be going back 
east whether it works or not.” 

Oy, you’ve never seen such a shaking of the 
heads and a clucking of the tongues! I told him sure, 
sure, bring them around. 

So that afternoon the rabbi comes back with 
the Rosens and a few suitcaises. I come out of the 
walk-in wiping my hands on my apron, and say hello 
and shake hands all around. They were a nice-looking 
couple. Sol, Mr. Rosen, was around thirty, kind of 
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rows of salami hanging behind her and a sign over 


chubby like men get when they marry a good cook 
and work at a desk, with curly hair and plastic 
glasses that were the same glossy black. I could tell 
as soon as I shook his hand he was a nice guy, a real 
mensch. Mrs. Rosen, whose name was 'Rose, was as 
tall as her husband, with the same kind hair but no 
glasses, and plump but spread around real nice. She 
had this cute rourid face, real pale skin except for 
these shiny pink cheeks, and a shy smile that never 
showed no teeth. I felt sorry for her right off, ’cause 
if anyone ever looked like she’d make a good mother, 
it was Rose Rosen. 

Let me tell you, sonny boy. I’m a sucker for 
any woman that’ll laugh at my little jokes, and I fell 
for Mrs. Rosen right off. . 

So did Smihjy. I’d forgotten that oysvorf was 
in the store, or else I never noticed him come in. 
Either way, I noticed the Rosens glancing over my 
shoulder a lot, and I turned around right into Smiley. 

Well, Mr. Joe College, let me tell you, I had 
never seen him smile the way he was then. It was the 
smile to end all srailes, the zaide of grins, my son 
David the dentist’s dream of pretty white teeth. You 
could ploiz from such a smile. He was so happy he’d 
forgotten to swallow, and the drool was running down 
his chin. Oy! In a restaurant he does this! 

He kind of wakes up when we’re all looking at 
him, and he hands his card to Rose, who’s acting kind 
of scared — not that you could blame her, right? 
Smiley didn’t give such a good first impression. Sol 
stepped in front of her, not threatening at all but just 
like a precaution, you know? So I figure, in all my 
wisdom, that the best thing for all concerned would 
be to let Smiley have his picture and then shoo him 
out. 

If there were any decisions I’d regret after 
seventy-nine years, that one to let Smiley have that 
picture would be at the top of the list. Or maybe not, 

I don’t know. You could write a Talmud from all the 
arguments I’ve had with myself over that one. 

So, the decision made, I telUhe Rosens a little 
bit about Smiley — the little bit that has his 
harmlessness in it — and leave out the little bit that 
has his home address in it. I ask if maybe Rose 
wouldn’t mind letting him have his picture so we 
could get rid of him already, and like a good girl she 
looks at the rabbi, who shrugs with all the conviction 
of a litvak, then like a good girl at her husband 
again, who looks Smiley over once and gives a little 
nod. A worried, “I’m not sure” kind of nod. 

So Rose stands in the light, in front of my 
meat counter, right there where the linoleum is com- 
ing up, and Smiley takes his shot. It was an awful 
embarrassing thirty seconds until it developed, but 
finally Smiley shows it off proud to us, like he’s just 
led all of God’s people across Jordan into the prom- 
ised land. Sure enough, it’s a picture of Rose, with 


her head that says, “Gefilte Fish, 35*^ a pound.” 

By the by — hey, are you still listening? By the 
by, should anyone ask, it’s now fifty-eight a pound. 

But like I was saying, it was a pretty ordinary 
picture, just like all the others in the A & P bag, 
maybe a little out of focus, but then so was Smiley, 
am I right? I then kind of hustled him on out of here, 
bag, hat, and all, but the shtumie didn’t even seem to 
notice, he was staring so hard at Rose’s picture and 
smiling to beat the band. I got a chill when he smiled 
like that. 

S o the Rosens settled in upstairs, and I gave 
them the little tour of the deli I give new em- 
ployees, the one you got this morning. And 
they went to their first appointment at Kaiser, and 
things started to feel pretty normal. Turns out Rose 
was a good cook, and Sol had quite a head on his 
shoulders, so for the next few days he straightened 
out my books while Rose did most of the work behind 
the counter. With all the help, I had some time on my 
hands, so for a couple of days I read all the dailies 
and went to garage sales and rummage sales and all 
kinds sales, did a little work for the rabbi, and fixed a 
real nice Onig Shabbat at the shut. Never mind what 
is an Onig Shabbat, just you should know I relaxed 
for a while, okay? 

Smiley was still coming in every day, of 
course, and staying longer now, too. But Rose was 
not a girl who stayed scared for long, and pretty soon 
she was smiling right back at him when she handed 
him his pop, and she seemed to get used to him star- 
ing and smiling at her all day. Let me tell you, I 
should only be so lucky as to get another like Rose, 
business was never better. Sol never smiled at 
Smiley, and Smiley never even noticed Sol, and it 
took a couple weeks for Sol to stop acting like a 
mama cat with a new litter when Smiley came in. He 
never did feel safe enough to leave Rose alone in the 
shop. Not that you could blame him; Smiley was 
more than a bissel scary at times. You’d think that 
everyone would just laugh at him and forget him, but 
there was something under his smile that gave a chill 
like broken glass on Berlin sidewalks. 

Oh, sure, at first he was a big hit with the 
customers, like my own personal Jerry Lewis even. 
Mr. Oppenheimer who gives the violin lessons would 
come in and grin at Smiley and say, “Gutn tag Herr 
Schmiley, uhnt vhat makes you schoe happy all de 
time, hmmmm?^Do you know schomt’ing dot vee 
duhnt, eh?” ’ - ‘ 

But after the Rosens moved in and Smiley 
took up permanent residence at table number three, 
the customers got tired of making jokes and started 
acting queer. Mrs. Pidgeon of the Beverly Hills Pid- 
geons would actually leave in the middle of a sentence 
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if Smiley so much as glanced her way. For a while it 
was almost a contest to see if Rose could attract the 
trade as fast as Smiley could drive it away. But bit by 
bit, Rose was losing. I think the regulars were be- 
ginning to feel whatever I had felt that day Smiley 
first met the Rosens. And the day I saw Simon Lip- 
sey coming out of the Higgledy Piggledy with a 
bratwurst under his arm, I knew I had to tell that 
no-goodnik of a grinning monkey to beat it before 
Caplan’s Corner Deli was forced out of business by a 
store whose mascot is — God forbid! — a pig. 

Now listen, you pischer you, this isn’t as funny 
as you seem to think. We Jews have been gains for 
several thousands of years, yours truly included, and 
for a Jew to say get out isn’t easy. For a Jewish mer- 
chant to force away regular trade is something un- 
heard of since before the time of Isaac. 

I’ll tell you right now. I’d been putting it off 
for a long time, mostly because I couldn’t figure out 
how to get across to that goniff that he wasn’t wel- 
come here anymore. Push him out the door and he’d 
just stumble back in the next day. The Rosens had 
been in L.A. for about two months, and Sol was get- 
ting pretty moody, you should know, because the re- 
ports kept coming back negative from Kaiser. Partly, 
that is. The other part I didn’t find out about until 
late one Friday night as we sat, the two of us, finish- 
ing the Mogen David. 

Listen, bubble, after what he told me, I was 
surprised Rose would still work in the deli, or that 
Sol hadn’t kicked Smiley out long ago. I guess they 
both thought Smiley was some kind special customer 
or something. 

Anyway, the dreams had come about a month 
after the Rosens moved in— just one or two nights a 
week at first, but then more and more, until now 
Rose could hardly sleep for them. The dreams were 
all the same. Rose would dream that she was sud- 
denly woke up by someone standing over the bed. 
She’d turn on a light to see who it was, and it would 
always be Smiley, standing there staring and smiling. 
Then she’d wake up for real, and the room would be 
dark and empty. 

Nil! What do you mean, is that all? Sol told 
me, with tears on the backs of his glasses yet, that 
Rose was getting more and more nervous every day; 
that no matter where she was or what she was doing, 
she could feel Smiley’s eyes on her, she could feel him 
smiling! I thought of that picture I let him take, and 
of him watching Rose in the shop all day, and leaning 
on his broom nights, staring at that picture, staring 
and smiling. And I want you should know I felt such 
guilt, like not since mine Eileen died have I felt such 
guilt. 

I made up my mind that I was going to take 
that picture from him next chance I got and throw 
him out for good. 


B ut I never got the chance. Smiley didn’t show 
up that Sunday, and on Monday early Kaiser 
called special for Sol: the last test was back, 
and there was no need for the Rosens to come back 
anymore. There just wasn’t anything the doctors 
could do. They couldn’t find anything wrong with 
either Sol or Rose. There was nothing to correct. It 
was just a fluke that Rose hadn’t had no kids. And 
please pay the bill in cash, as Blue Cross didn’t cover 
these kinds tests. All they could suggest was keep 
trying. Some help, nil! 

So that morning Sol and Rose packed their 
bags, called the rabbi, and took the 11 A.M. bus back 
east. 

Huh? Oh yeah, I guess it is almost five, Well, 
put the lox back, I guess Mrs. Mendle won’t be in 
after all. Leave the knives and blocks for me, I 
wouldn’t want you should cut yourself and bleed to 
death in mine new sink. But listen a minute, Mr. Art 
History, did any of your art books ever tell you what 
is an “incubus”? No, it’s not Yiddish, it’s Latin! Well, 
then, maybe at home with your coloring books and 
crayons you’ve got a dictionary? Good. Look it up. 

What was that? Oh, well, Smiley came in after 
the Rosens had left, and seem(;d real disappointed I 
was the only one here, the pool’ guy— he should only 
drop from the roof of a very tall building. He left 
without sitting or buying a drink even, and did the 
same for a couple of days, until it finally dawned on 
him that Rose was gone for good. He’d stopped tak- 
ing pictures when he got that special one of Rose, 
and I knew he was over her when he bought new film 
and started his old habits again. Rose’s picture— by 
now you should know that it was pretty limp and 
frayed from all the drool and such— took its place in 
the bag with all the others. One day when he left the 
bag on the back table to go out front and snap a shot 
of some shikseh, I dug it out and tore it up good and 
burned the little pieces in an ashtray. He never 
noticed it was gone, at least he never said so. When 
they opened the new automat down on Halfax he took 
his business there, and I heard he hung out there for 
a year or so before he disappeared. For all I know he 
moved to Burbank to take pictures of the tv stars, 
he’d fit in good down there. 

Yes. I got a letter from them at about the time 
that schmuck made his move to the automat. It was a 
birth announcement, and so much for Kaiser with 
their tests. 

It wasn’t hard to figure ::rom the date that the 
baby had been started right he:re in L.A., upstairs in 
mine little spare room. In the letter was a picture of 
the Rosens with Aaron, their son. He was a cute lit- 
tle pischer, too — chubby little pink cheeks, curly 
wisps of hair that you should know was already 
plenty dark, and such a smile! 

Like an angel in heaven he smiled. 10 
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CORN DOUy 

by Eileen Roy 





THE SETTLERS WERE WISE IN THE WAYS OF SCIENCE, 
BUT THEY'D FORGOTTEN THE OLDEST WISDOM OF ALL 
THE WISDOM OF THE BLOOD 


M y birthday was today. We celebrated, and 
there were presents; my mother, Marie, gave 
me this journal. I am still treated as one of the 
children, though, even if it has been several years 
since I have grown as tall as the adults. We are a 
small people, I suppose. I am the oldest of the second 
generation, and can remember all the way back to 
the mother ship. I remember running down metal 
corridors, skimming my fingers across silver walls, 
unhampered and free. Running and running and 
running. 

I don’t remember when the big ship set our 
little one in orbit around this planet and went on. I 
can recall pressing- my face to the viewscreen to 
watch the muddy, sterile world spin below me. We 
were in our cramped little ship for years, pumping 
chemicals and bact(mia and catalysts into the atmo- 


sphere. We children had endless classes while we 
waited for the sky below us to clear. It is still a little 
thin of oxygen, the adults say, but we can breathe it. 
We planted the first thousand hectares last month. 

Yesterday I went out into the fields on foot, a 
few kilometers from the compound. The compound is 
made of blocky buildings: the school, the dormitories, 
the mill, and storage barns. They are ugly; I don’t 
like looking at them. When I was so far away that 
there was nothing but the thin dark blue of sky at the 
horizon, with a few stars and the sun blazing above, I 
sat down between the rows to rest. I crumbled a 
handful of soil, dry and pale with chemical fertilizers. 
The silky green leaves of the first corn plants pushed 
themselves up all around me, whispering in tiny 
voices. They looked lonely. 

A long time ago I asked Marie why we were 





here, what we were doing. She tried to explain, but I 
guess I was too young to understand. Finally she 
showed me a doll someone had brought with them 
from Earth, made of a dried corn cob, with a green 
husk dress- and curly hair. It was a corn dolly, she 
said, and very, very old. People then thought it 
helped the corn grow, the corn that kept the villages 
alive. That was why we were here. To plant corn and 
send it back to Earth. 

Yesterday, sitting in the cornfields, I thought 
perhaps I’d outgrown her. I took her out of my pack 
and left her there, just a little ways below the pale 
soil. A gift, on the day before my birthday, to the 
lonely fields. 

Maybe I am growing up. 

M arie seeihed irritable today, on edge for some 
reason. I asked her what was wrong and she 
shook her head. “Nothing,” she said. “Just — 
this isn’t Earth.” 

“What’s Earth like?” 

“It’s — ” For a minute there was a look on her 
pinched face as if she was trying to remember some- 
thing wonderful. A dream, or a memory — something 
just out of reach. Then she frowned, turning away. 
“It’s crowded. Too many people, too many babies 
being born. Not enough food. Never enough food. 
That’s why we’re here, Jessie. You know that.” She 
shivered, her voice becoming softer. “All the people, 
crawling over each other for food to live. A squirming 
mass of people.” 

“I’m glad we’re here,” I said. There is enough 
food here for everyone (even if it does taste like 
medicine sometimes). Those who planned this mis- 
sion made sure of that. 

“Yes, but—” Marie looked torn. “The moon 
sefems so small and cold . . . and the air is too thin. 


and there is so much emptiness here . . .” 

I didn’t say anything. Earth did not sound 
wonderful to me. It is just as well, perhaps, since I 
will never see it. This planet is my home now, and I 
like it here. The corn is almost up to my knees. 

T he corn is as tall as my waist, and taller. The 
long green leaves whisper, telling secrets no 
one knows. I was out in the fields for hours 
today. I should have been studying, but most of the 
adults are gone, supervising other fields, and I know 
all the tapes anyway. Instead, I wandered down the 
rows, thinking, dreaming. Wishing — 

I stopped to rest near the place where I had 
buried my corn dolly. Digging idly in the dirt, I found 
rich, dark soil, just beneath the surface. Crawling 
with worms and small bugs. Sqiurming with life. 

Even when there isn’t any wind, the leaves 
whisper. 

I don’t know why Marie is angry at me. First she 
said I’d been eating too much food; next, that I 
hadn’t been eating enough. Then she said I must 
have traded food units with one of the very small 
children. As if anyone could eat food that wasn’t 
theirs! It comes out in a little box that has your name 
on it and you eat all of it and that’s all there is. 

Just because my coveralls don’t fit. 

The corn is as high as my face, small buds 
swelling. I can race down the rows lightly, swiftly, 
the leaves tickling me with a sound like distant 
laughter. Already the atmosphere seems thicker and 
sweeter with all the plants growing, breathing oxy- 
gen into the air. A haze trembles around the moon as 
it rises. 

Yesterday, out in the fields, I cut the seams of 
my coveralls to make a skirt lilce my corn dolly had. 
It felt strange to move with flesh touching flesh. I 
wonder if the adults know that feeling. I have never 
seen one of them touch another. 

I was in the fields until evening came, that 
day. I almost didn’t want to come back. 

T he adults are very worried. The corn isn’t 
growing right. It’s supposed to fertilize itself 
and it hasn’t, or it’s stopped developing, some- 
how. They are searching all the records, trying to 
find out what is wrong. 

I stayed out in the fields again today, until it 
was evening. Dancing ... I fell asleep there, and I 
dreamed. I dreamed my corn dolly came to me. She 
was beautiful, so beautiful. She had soft, round 
limbs, softer and rounder than any here, and dark 
liquid eyes, and her lips — She kissed me, like a par- 
ent kisses a child, but differeiitly, and the sky was 
dark and the moon rode wildly overhead . . . 

When I woke up, there was blood on my skirt. 
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/ think the adults 
are af raid 
of me, because 
Fm different ' 
and they don t 
know why. 

Well, iff m different, 
maybe Fm good 
for the corn. 

If s my world. 

If s my corn dolly. 

I don’t care, I don’t think it’s so terrible. Last 
night I dreamed that my corn dolly knew about it and 
was pleased. Smiling at me with her eyes gleaming 
and her sharp white teeth — 

It’s stopped now, anyway. 

It’s just blood! Rich and dark ... All the adults 
are upset, and Marie wants to take me to the med- 
comp in the orbit ship. I won’t go! 

M arie isn’t really my mother. All the children on 
the ship came out of a tank, and when we need 
more we just thaw out another baby, from the 
store of embryos nobody wanted. None of us can 
have our own children. They stopped us, treated us 
so our bodies never' grow up. Because there are too 
many people anyway, and they don’t need more. 

I have known this for a long time, but I didn’t 
like to remember it. I wanted a mother. Well, that’s 
not the way it is. I know the truth. They can’t keep 
me a baby forever. 1 know the truth. 

T he med-comp clicked and gave me a lot of pills 
to take. They made me sick. I went out in the 
fields and thi'ew them all up again. Marie says 
I’m not to go out in the fields so much. There’s still 
something wrong with the corn; it’s fertilized, but not 
ripening as it should. I have heard some of the adults 
whispering about it. They stop when I come near. I 
think they are afraiil of me, because I’m different and 
they don’t know way. Well, if I’m different, maybe 
I’m good for the corn. Maybe they’re bad. They’re 
aliens to this planet. 

• It’s my world. 

It’s my corn dolly. 

I almost found her again this morning. I 
chased her voice through the whisper of stalks, al- 


most seeing her in the shadows. I want her. I want 
her. Sometimes it seems as though I can’t breathe 
right and my body aches and I can’t sleep . . . 

When I left the fields I saw Timothy inside the 
first rows, though he was supposed to be working in 
the vegetable gardens. He’s almost as old as I am. 
Corn silk blew against his cheek, and he held a leaf 
as if he had never seen one before. We stared at 
each other for a long time. Then I went inside the 
compound. 

I wonder if Timothy has seen my corn dolly. 

M arie locked me in my room this week so I 
couldn’t go out. I read, slept, hid the pills 
under the mattress. I dreamed of my dolly. 
They can’t keep me in forever; it isn’t right. They 
need me . . . When the corn is harvested, they’ll need 
everyone. 

Marie let me out to eat in the common room 
today. Timothy sat opposite me. He’s grown a cen- 
timeter in the past week. He didn’t seem to want to 
speak. He kept looking at me. 

I looked back. 

They can’t keep me in forever. 

The corn still isn’t ripening. 

W e watched a teaching film today about corn. 
It was very old; the picture blurred and the 
sound kept cracking, just like Timothy’s 
voice. The old ones couldn’t think of anything else for 
us to do right now. 

"... test the skin with a fingernail, or any 
sharp object. When the kernel spurts a white, milky 
fluid, then the corn is ripe ...” I keep hearing that, 
over and over again. Seeing the skin spurt liquid. I 
watched Marie bend over the tape machine, her 
throat very small and pale, pulse throbbing near the 
surface. Seeing the skin spurt. 

I dreamed again last night. My dolly seemed 
. . . confused. Pleading. As if she didn’t know what to 
do. Her eyes yearned. 

Maybe she just needs to be shown what to do. 

I think Timothy and I will take Marie out to 
the fields tonight. 

I think we’ll need a knife. 

T he corn is harvested, loaded in the first of the 
great barges to climb Earthward. There are 
other fields ripening, successive harvests, a 
worldful of fields. The moon is rising tonight over 
whispering leaves, rising full and yellow. 

The old ones ask where Marie is. They come 
together in groups, whispering. They say this is an 
alien world and that they are afraid. Afraid. Don’t 
they know? If there is any darkness here, then they 
brought it with them. 

This is going to be such a fertile world . . . |0 
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EVEN IN THE DEEP SOUTH, 

A GOOD ZOMBIE'S HARD TO FIND 


B ernie first discussed Point Bayou and all the 
rest of it with me less than two weeks ago. 
He’d called me very early at home, even 
more excited than usual, and insisted I meet him for 
breakfast at Home Cookin’, an immaculate restaurant 
some two blocks from my advertising agency on 
Wilshire. 

He was there ahead of me, a copy of Daily 
Variety open in front of him, bouncing on the blue 


H e’s probably still in that swamp someplace. 
Alive, I mean, and just hiding. Eventually he’s 
bound to come out into the open again. 

The production company issued a small, and 
mostly unheeded, press release about Bernie Cal- 
lendar a few days ago. They claim he took a leave of 
absence to fulfill a longtime ambition to travel in 
Europe. No mention of his trip into the Louisiana 
swamplands, or of what he was really doing there. 
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leatherette of the booth bench. 

“Car trouble?” 

Automatically I checked my watch. “I’m right 
on time,” I said, sitting. 

“Move a little to the left or you’ll get a terrific 
gust from the air conditioning,” Bernie advised. “I 
sat on your side for a while and just about got 
frostbite. Have you seen this?” 

He was jabbing at an item in the trade paper. 
Reaching into my jacket pocket for my reading 
glasses, I said, “Is that what you — ” 

“I’ll read it to you,” he offered. “ ‘Nick Nebb, 
24, Oscar-winning director of Gonna Get Your 


Mama, admitted today that, although he’s managed 
to spend $26,000,000 on his new film, Saddlesore, he 
seems to have only 106 feet of film in the can. “I don’t 
know,” quips the youthful superdirector, “it’s rained a 
lot on location and I’ve been doing probably too many 
drugs. But not to worry.” Studio execs express noth- 
ing but confidence in Nebb, saying that eventually 
the epic, starring sensational newcomer Brooks 
Mutt, 17, and former service station attendant Brute 
Arends, 19, will more than justify Nebb’s $100,000 
per week salary and . . .’ But why go on?” 

“Aren’t you still assistant producer on Odd, 
Isn’t It?” I asked as I picked up the menu. “What 
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does a screw-up over at Paragon have—” 

“Or how about this? ‘Going from grade school 
to superstardom is what 10-year-old sexpot Bobbie 
Boonraffle is doing. Studio execs announced they’d 
signed the sultry preteen at a rumored salary of 
$150,000 per week to play the nymphomaniacal snake 
goddess in . . ” Bernie sighed, wadded up Variety, 

and dropped it into the darkness under our table. 
“Don’t you see the motif? Youth. Youth is taking over 
the world, youth is getting the bucks. Life is passing 
me by.” 

“You’re only thirty-one.” 

“Thirty-two last Wednesday.” 

“Happy birthday.” 

“Sure, it’s easy for you to kid around,” he said. 
“You’re over fifty and making $150,000 a year in that 
sellout advertising job of yours. You’ve got a passable 
wife-” 

“I’m forty-eight,” I told him. “My wife happens 
to be an ex-fashion model and my salary is nowhere 
near—” 

“What’ll it be?” A tanned and muscular blond 
waitress, pencil poised over pad, was standing beside 
our table. 

“Just coffee,” I said. 

Bernie opened his menu, frowning, bouncing 
on his seat as he deliberated. “I guess I’ll have the 
Home Cookin’ Breakfast #1. That’s burnt toast, bad 
coffee, spoiled cream, and eggs.” 

“How do you want the eggs? Undercooked or 

over?” 

“Over.” 

■When she was gone I asked him. “Are you hav- 
ing trouble with your girl?” 

“See? Even you use age-oriented terms. Gray 
Willowby is twenty-seven, she’s a woman.” 

“She’s still living with you?” 

He ceased bouncing. “Well, what we have now 
is a time-sharing setup,” he said, forlorn. “Gray is 
only my part-time live-in love these days.” 

“Who’s sharing her?” 

He made a spitting noise before replying, 
“Dirk Smutz. But it’s mostly a work-related sort of 
thing— tied in with her job, in a way.” 

“Smutz syndicates a lot of game and variety 
shows, doesn’t he? Stuff like The Wretched Amateur 
Hour and Date with a Misfit.” 

“He’s got a new one in the works,” Bernie said 
quietly. “Going to be called Strange, Isn’t It?” 

“Sounds close to your Odd, Isn’t It?” 

“A complete and absolute swipe. That youthful 
twerp ripped off our network idea and has sold a 
half-hour version to 267 independent television sta- 
tions. Worse, he’s signed Gray to be co-host.” 

“That means she — ” 

“Are you television execs?” asked the waitress 
when she set down our cups of coffee. 


“No,” I answered. 

“Because I’m actually a stuntwoman, just 
working here temporary,” the big blonde explained. 
“My specialty is jumping through plate glass 
windows.” 

Bernie glanced nervously at the restaurant’s 
front window and the brightening street beyond. “No 
auditions now, please.” 

“Keep me in mind. Name’s Louella Keyhoe. 
Agenting myself.” She returned to the kitchen. 

“Too old, thirty at least,” Bernie observed. 
“Washed up.” 

“I have to be getting back to the agency for a 
meeting on our new beer account, so ... ” 

He leaned toward me. “You — which is ludi- 
crous yet true — are about the only trustworthy per- 
son I know in all of greater Los Angeles,” he said. 
“Somehow, even though you’ve devoted your life to 
crass commercialism, you’ve maintained a dubious 
honesty. I know I can safely confide in you.” 

“If it’s about Gray and Smutz, maybe—” 

“Know how old he is? Twenty-two. Imagine, 
the only woman I’ve ever truly cared for, a woman 
with legs that’d give an erection to a eunach, cohabit- 
ing with a guy who’s still worried that his acne may 
come back. It’s demeaning!” 

“You ought to consider—” 

“I’m going to do sometliing unethical,” Bernie 
confided, stirring his coffee. “All my years in Hol- 
lywood, I have always beer honest and upright. 
Which, I now realize, is why I’ve reached the vener- 
able age of thirty-two and remain a monumental 
loser.” 

“Don’t tell me any plans you may have for rob- 
bing or murdering or—” 

“This is really only a betrayal of confidence.” 
He lowered his voice and absently began tapping his 
right fist against his chest like a penitent at confes- 
sion. “The ratings have been slipping some on Odd, 
Isn’t It? We peaked about six weeks ago when, on the 
same show, the two-headed baby returned to take his 
first steps right in our studios and the fire-eater ac- 
cidently set his hair ablaze. We climbed to second 
spot on the list, doing even better than we did with 
the show where we buried Omar the Mystic alive. 
And that was the time he insisted on getting out of 
the glass coffin to go to the john five minutes after 
we’d buried him in — ” 

“Do you have a line or some new act for the 
show?” 

“Not an act, no.” He shook his head. “This is 
the real thing. Except to get it, well, I sort of have to 
double-cross and betray Gray. See, since she started 
living in two places, sometimes messages meant foi; 
her at Smutz’s mansion in Bel- Air come to my cottage 
in Westwood. So the other day, when a registered 
special delivery came from Louisiana for her and she 
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was over at his place ... I opened it.” 

“Some kind of tip on something for Smutz’s 
'\ Strange, Isn’t It?” 

Bernie nodded. “Getting a sensational thing 
like this on our shoAv will goose us right up into the 
number-one spot,” he said, bouncing. “It’ll make my 
job more secure and mean a nice bonus for finding 
this thing. I need something like this about now, to 
hold on. Even though it means keeping the informa- 
tion from the woman I dote on.” 

“I can’t really advise you on a moral decision 
like this,” I said after taking another sip of my vile 
coffee. “What sort ol' attraction is it?” 

Bernie drew even closer, eyes flashing with 
excitement. “I know where we can get,” he an- 
nounced in a hushed tone, “an absolutely authentic 
zombie.” 

J ust one day after my breakfast meeting with 
the perplexed Bernie, the agency sent me to 
Enid, Oklahoma, to do some troubleshooting 
on our new beer account. From the moment our 
client told us he Wcinted to introduce a new “truly 
German” beer. I’d been worried. Some of the 
higher-ups at my agency felt that the current wave of 
interest in certain kinds of espionage movies, novels, 
and television shows had broken ground for such a 
product, but I simply didn’t believe anything called 
Nazi Beer was going to sell. 

As soon as the television commercials began 
airing in Oklahoma, there was trouble. Within a week 
a group of locals were staging a Hitler Youth rally in 
the high school gym and promising a march. I flew 
out there to try to come up with some new adver- 
tisements which would defuse the situation some- 


what. That took nearly a week, and then a woman 
came forth claiming that, after drinking a six-pack of 
Nazi Beer, her Irish husband had found he could 
speak nothing but German. She threatened a lawsuit. 
By the time I returned to Los Angeles, Bernie was 
already in Point Bayou, Louisiana. 

He’d left a message with my wife, and later 
managed to phone me once from the swamp country. 
What I’ll be telling you from here on is based on that 
and on some speculation of my own. 

Bernie’s desire for more success in life must 
have overcome his loyalty to and desire for the stun- 
ning Gray Willowby. He never told her that one of 
the Strange, Isn’t It? scouts had located a real zom- 
bie in the swamp country near the little Louisiana 
town of Point Bayou. Instead he took the tip to the 
head producer of Odd, Isn’t It? He was hoping his 
boss would let him journey alone into the South to 
negotiate for the zombie and bring it back to Hol- 
lywood for an appearance on their show. 

“Are you stark raving nutso, schmuck?” in- 
quired Paul Moonbaum, when Bernie had informed 
him about the zombie and made his request. Moon- 
baum was tall, handsome, sun-browned, and only a 
few months beyond his twenty-seventh birthday. Ev- 
erything in his vast office was made of teakwood. 
“You’ve got to be suffering from severe brain dam- 
age, putz, if you think I’m going to allow a runnynose 
like you to go schlepping into the swamps alone after 
something this important.” He shot to his feet, leaped 
over his teakwood desk, and took hold of Bernie’s 
shoulders. 

“Ow,” said Bernie. The youthful producer per- 
formed this stunt often, and there were tender spots. 
“I only figured that you’d — ” 

“Figuring isn’t your job, dimbulb. I figure — 
you do my bidding.” 

“I was hoping, Paul, you’d bid me to go to 
Louisiana, locate this Papa Gumbo guy, and make a 
deal with him for the exclusive use of his zombie. I 
took a few business administration courses at USC 
and—” 

“USC can kiss my rump,” observed Moon- 
baum, releasing Bernie’s shoulders. “This is big, 
schmucko. I am proud that your feeble little brain 
enabled you to sense what a boost the appearance of 
a zombie will do to our already astonishing ratings on 
Odd.” He was doing some of his double-time .pacing 
across his teak-colored carpeting. “And as for that 
bimbo you dwell with, I appreciate the way you’ve 
knifed her in the, back and swiped this hot idea. But 
enough of your -sleazy love life. Arrange to have one 
of bur Lear jets whisk us off to this Point Bayou no 
later than mahana morning.” 

“You’re going?” 

“We are going, you and I,” explained Moon- 
baum, circling his desk. “Plus Gonzales.” 
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“Gonzales?” 

“You find it odd I intend taking an award- 
winning. cameraman on this zombie hunt? Don’t you 
remember the socko footage we got when he helped 
me track down that family of pinheads in Mentor, 
Ohio?” He sat, rubbing his youthful-looking hands 
together. “We’l] get at least four minutes of great 
stuff our of just looking for this zombie. Another 
seven or eight when we bring him into the studio.” 

“I hadn’t thought about—” 

“Which is why I’m the honcho and you’re the 

peon.” 

T hey approached the shack of Papa Gumbo at 
dusk on the following day. A ramshackle struc- 
ture made of mismatched lumber and 
flattened-out metal barrels, it sat lopsidedly on the 
edge of a dismal stretch of swamp country. The shack 
lay seven miles out from the nondescript town of 
Point Bayou; the road leading toward it was only six 
and a half miles long. 

“There better be a zombie in this craphole, 
putz,” warned Moonbaum as they trudged along the 
syrupy pathway toward the now-visible house. “I’ve 
got about a quart of slush in my boots, along with 
what feels like a pair of toads in heat.” 

“Relax, daddy,” soothed Gonzales, his portable 
video camera resting on his shoulder and a pacified 


grin causing his bushy moustaiihe to curl upward at 
each end. “This is nature, for Christ sake. Enjoy it.” 

Snarling, Moonbaum said, “I thought I told you 
to lay off doing drugs until — ” 

“I ain’t on nothing,” the long, lean Gonzales as- 
sured him. “I just got a knack for achieving a oneness 
with nature and — ” 

“Yow!” said Bernie. 

“What?” growled his boss. 

“A snake looked at me, from out of those 
rushes over there.” 

“All part of God’s plan,” said Gonzales. 

Some noise began to reach them from the 
shack; it came spilling and sprawling through the 
humid, misty twilight. 

“Lermne mash your potatoes, mama! 

I say lemme mash them things for you! 

"Cause I is got the best ‘to to masher 

in this town!” 

An out-of-tune guitar accompanied the off-key 
singing. 

“I hope that’s not our zombie,” said Moon- 
baum. 

“There wasn’t any mention in the letter I in- 
tercepted about his musical ability,” said Bernie. “But 
I should think that if a dead man could play the 
guitar and sing even a little, people would be — ” 

"‘Lemme grind your meat, baby! 

Lemme grind that meat for you! 

‘Cause I is got a good meatgrinder, too!” 

“At least that rhymes.” Moonbaum climbed the 
rickety, swayback wooden porch of the voodoo man’s 
shack and knocked forcefully on the weatherbeaten 
door. 

‘‘Lemme boil your cabbage, mama! 

Lemme — ” 

A rocking chair whanged, feet sounded on 
wood planks, and then the door creaked open a few 
inches. “Ah, the gentlemans from the television in- 
dustry. I is been expecting you.” Papa Gumbo was an 
immense black man of sixty years or more. He wore 
a threadbare blue suit coat over a pair of faded over- 
alls. When he smiled, the gold crowns on his upper 
canines blinked. “Do come on in.” 

“How’d you know we were coming?” Moon- 
baum wiped his spattered boots on the porch and 
stepped into the shack. 

“I be the seventh son of a seventh son,” the 
black man explained. “Ain’t nothing can keep hid 
from me. Sometimes, though, I gots to go into a little 
trance to find things out.” 

Gingerly Bernie, followed the grinning Gon- 
zales across the threshold. The parlor of the cabin 
was illuminated by two oil lamps, one sitting on a 
lame table and the other on an empty oil drum. There 
were shelves on three of the walls, loaded with jars 
and tins. In the misty liquid of some of the fruit jars 
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Bernie could make out what looked like the innards 
of animals and on the top shelf to his left a row of 
what seemed to be (;at skulls grinned at him. 

“That’s a monkey .on the end,” said Papa 
Gumbo to Bernie. “ 1 were quite fond of h'im.” 

Moonbaum was glancing around the room. “If 
you knew we were coming, Mr. Gumbo, then you 
maybe know why we — ” 

“Oh, I does. ’Cept Mr. Swope ain’t to home 

now.” 

“Mr. Swope?” 

“That’s the onliest name I ever knowed him 
by,” the conjure man explained. “He killed hisself out 
in the swamp, oh my, it must of was ten years ago at 
least. They brung him to and say, ‘Here’s poor dead 
Mr. Swope. He ain’t got no kin, and if you wants him, 
take him.’ ” Chuckling, Papa Gumbo settled into his 
rocking chair. “See gentlemans, I got the gift straight 
from Damballa, and he be one of the most powerful 
loas they is. When they done give me Mr. Swope, I 
waits until a Thursday, ’cause that’s the best day to 
gets exactly what you wants out of Damballa. Then I 
brung him back to life.” 

“Just like that?” 

“Oh, they is a whole lot of stuff you got to do,” 
he replied. “’Course no ritual is gonna work if you 
ain’t got the power— which I does.” 

Gonzales, grinning appreciatively, was circling 
the older man and capturing him on video tape. 

Bernie, trying not to see what was floating in 
the jars nearest him, asked, “When do you expect 
Mr. Swope back?” 

“He been powerful restless of late.” Papa 
Gumbo nodded to himself. “Might be he knowed com- 
pany was coming. Special company, not just the local 
folks comes to buy jujus.” 

“This zombi(; is wandering around loose?” 
Moonbaum crossed t o a boarded up window. 

“He always come home, just like a hound dog,” 
explained the voodoo man. “One thing I best explain, 
gentlemans, is that Mr. Swope, he ain’t very bright 
in the head no mcme. Seem like something about 
dying do that to theim. He don’t hardly talk no more 
or take much of an interest in nothing. Might be he 
won’t be so good for a television program.” 

“He’s dead, isn’t he?” Moonbaum crossed the 
slanting floor to him. 

“Oh, my, he’s as dead as you can ever get 

to be.” 

“And he’s walking around upright?” 

“He don’t har dly never sit down.” 

Rubbing his youthful hands together, Moon- 
baum said, “Then he’s exactly what we need. Soon as 
we see him, we’ll make a deal, Mr. Gumbo.” 

Papa Gumbo laughed, his gold crowns flashing 
in the lamplight. “We going to talk money before you 
ever sees him, gentlemans.” 


T he zombie returned at dawn. Gonzales, a con- 
tented smile spread across his face, was 
asleep, sitting on the floor with his camera 
cradled in his lap and his back against a clapboard 
wall. Bernie, wide awake, was huddled directly 
under a rickety shelf loaded with jars containing pick- 
led toads and snakes. Moonbaum was pacing and the 
conjure man was rocking in his chair in the center of 
the room, playing and singing. 

“Lenune curry your pony, mama! 

Lemme comb that mane for you! 

’Cause I is — ” 

He left off singing, placed his guitar carefully 
aside, and stood. “We got company, Mr. Swope.” 

The door swung open with a low wailing 
sound; thin morning mist came swirling in across the 
warped wooden flooring. A thick smell of damp and 
decay floated in with it. 

The man who had pushed the shack door open 
came shambling in. He was a lean black man and 
must have been fifty when he died. He wore a shiny 
black suit and a checkered cap, and his dusty-looking 
skin was laced with fine wrinkles. His mouth hung 
slightly open; his lips were gray and cracked. Be- 
neath his eyes, which stared like a blind man’s, lay 
half-moons of deep shadow. 

“Um um,” he said. 

“Oh, my, he’s real happy to see you all,” inter- 
preted Papa Gumbo, moving to his creation’s side. 

“Um um,” said Mr. Swope, holding out his 
hand to Moonbaum. 

The youthful producer hesitated only a second 
before shaking it. “Jesus, he’s cold as a cocktail 
olive!” 

“Being dead is why,” said Papa Gumbo. 
Moonbaum asked, “Can I listen to his chest?” 
“Surely,, but you won’t hear no heartbeat.” 
Bernie, the hair at the back of his neck erect, 
eased over to nudge Gonzales awake. “Get some of 
this,” he whispered. 

“Okay, daddy.” Gonzales yawned, and aimed 
his camera at the zombie. 

“Oy,” murmured Moonbaum, his right ear 
pressed to the dead man’s candy-stripe shirt. “Not so 
much as a pitter pat. Those morons who watch our 
show are going to love this guy.” 

“I told you this would be a nice attraction,” put 
in Bernie. 

Papa Gumbo said, “Now, gentlemans, we best 
draw up the final papers.” He dug at the corner of his 
eye with a knuckle. “I is going to miss Mr. Swope. 
We been togethef a longest time.” 

“We’ll give him a good home,” promised the 
producer, stepping clear of the zombie. 

“Um um,” said Mr. Swope. 

“He like you,” said the voodoo man. “He sense 
you— Bakako! Zaka! Bossu-Trois-Cornes!” He 
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"The zombie? 
You want me 
to escort a zombie 
across the country 
just as though 
he were a — " 
"You bet your buns 
I do! Get going." 
He tossed him 
the car keys. 


pressed his big hands flat over the bib of his overalls. 

“What the hell is it?” asked Moonbaum. 

The black man was swaying, eyes nearly shut. 
“Bad things,” he murmured. 

“Um um um,” moaned Mr. Swope. 

“Be specific,” suggested the producer. 

‘•‘Bad people leaving Point Bayou right now, I 
can see it in my head,” said the quivering Papa 
Gumbo. “Got guns and lawyers, going to take Mr. 
Swope away from us.” 

“That’s got be be Smutz and your lady love,” 
realized Moonbaum with a scowl at Bernie. “Their 
scout must’ve alerted them that we’re beating their 
time. Let’s get back to our jet and blast off with Mr. 
Swope.” 

“No, no,” cautioned Papa Gumbo. “Damballa 
say don’t do that. They is somebody watching your 
airplane, too.” 

After one quick pace around the creaking 
cabin floor, Moonbaum asked, “Where’s the nearest 
train station?” . 

“That’s at Pittman City,” answered the conjure 
man. “And they ain’t got nobody waiting there.” 

Nodding with decision and determination, 
Moonbaum pointed straight at Bernie. “Okay, putz, 
here’s the game plan,” he announced. “Gonzales and 
I’ll stick here to keep Smutz from getting his hands 
on our zombie. Meantime you take Mr. Swope to our 
rented car, then u^e that side road that’s supposed to 
lead to this Pittman City. Get him on the first train 
out, and then to some airport that isn’t in this nitwit 
parish. Charter a plane, fly him to Hollywood, and 
keep him under guard at the studio till we get back.” 

“The zombie? You want me to escort a zombie 
across the country just as though he were a — ” 

“You bet your buns I do! Get going.” He tossed 
him the car keys. 

They jingled as they spun through the air to- 
ward Bernie. “I’d just as well stay here and let Gon- 
zales do the escorting.” 

“Um um,” said the zombie. 

Papa Gumbo shook his head. “Mr. Swope got 


his mind made up, gentlemaris,” he explained. “He 
want the schmuck to take him.’" 

T his much of the story I got from Bernie when 
he phoned early that evening from a drugstore 
in East Elana, Louisiana. 

“I can’t hear you too well, Bernie,” I told him 
when he’d gotten that far. I’d been in the rumpus 
room watching a videotape of the Masterpiece 
Theatre presentation of The Mask Of Fu Manchu 
that my wife had made for mtj while I was in Okla- 
homa. Possibly I was a little impatient with Bernie. 
“I’m getting a lot of background noise from your end.” 

“I know, I know, that’s tittering, guffawing, 
and muttering,” he said, making his voice louder. 
“There’s no door on this nit\vit booth and all the 
rubes and yokels in this seedy pharmacy are gawking 
and yapping.” 

“Why should they be tittering, guffawing, and 
muttering about — ” 

“Because I only have one shoe on,” he an- 
swered, even louder. “I am also covered from head to 
toe with swamp life. Marsh flowers, ferns, and 
weeds all festoon me. My natty Italian suit is in tat- 
ters and I’m bespattered with muck.” 

“Why?” 

“Did you ever try to catch a zombie in a 
swamp?” 

“Nope,” I admitted, “but I thought you said 
you two were traveling by train.” 

“Listen, Mr. Swope may be a novelty to the 
thickwits who gawk at Odd, Isn’t It? on the tube, but 
around here they all know him,” said Bernie. “When I 
got him to the damn station in Pittman City, they 
wouldn’t sell us the tickets unless I put him in the 
baggage car. Not wanting to leave him out of my 
sight, I rode in the baggage car, too. Some very un- 
bright fat lady in the next tC'Wn was getting three 
very excitable cats shipped to her, and when we 
stopped there I had a sort of frumus with her and her 
idiot husband as to why the cats’ hair was standing 
on end.” 

“And why was it?” 

“Because,” he shouted, “cats apparently can’t 
stand zothbies. Drives them alasolutely zany. While I 
was dealing with their complaints, Mr. Swope . . . 
well, he went for a walk.” 

“In the swamp?” 

“Yes, well, there are a lot of swamps here- 
abouts. This one he picked was especially lush. I took 
off after him, caught sight of him once, and then lost 
him. At first I was hoping he was going to make his 
way back to Papa Gumbo’s, until 1 heard this funny 
sound.” 

“What sort of sound?” . 

“An enormous lip smacking. I ran as best you 
can in a swamp, fell in a couple of ponds or cesspools 
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or whatever they call them, and I finally came across 
a big mucky-looking patch of ground. Sitting right in 
the middle of it was a checkered cap.” Bernie’s voice 
was full of sadness and regret. “Anyway, I’m 
certain— as certain as I can be without- risking my 
neck further— that the zombie stepped into 
quicksand and sank without a trace. Except for his 
halfwit cap.” 

“So what do you plan to do next?” 

“Buy a new pair of shoes,” he replied. “Then I 
have to go back to Papa Gumbo’s and face the music.” 

“If Moonbaum is still there, he’ll — ” 

“It could be that the zombie just tossed his cap 
on that pool of gunk to be cute.” 

“Zombies don’t have much of a sense of 
humor.” 

“I know, I know. But if there’s a chance he re- 
turned to that shack, I have to get hold of him again. 
Maybe I can save my job.” 

“Have you thought about simply quitting?” 

“Only losers c|uit. Bye.” He hung up. That was 
the last I ever heard of him. 

T his is almost certainly what happened when he 
got back. Night had long since fallen. Owls 
were calling in the swamp; frogs croaked. A 
muddy jeep was parked in front of the voodoo man’s 
old shack. 

While Bernie was trudging up onto the porch, 
the disreputable door was yanked open. 

“Okay, putz, let’s have your whole pathetic 
story,” demanded Moonbaum. 

Limping because of the farm shoes he was 
wearing, Bernie moved closer to his boss. “How’d 
you know I — ” 

“I feeled it,” said Papa Gumbo from his 
squeaky rocker. “Once poor Mr. Swope got hisself 
suck down in that quicksand, I knowed.” 

“Couldn’t we dredge him out?” suggested Ber- 
nie as he came shuffling into the cabin. “Since he’s 
already dead, we — ” 

“Swamp don’t never give nothing back.” The 
conjure man shook his head. 

“Honestly, Bern, can’t you do anything right?” 
He jerked his head to the left. There was Gray 
Willowby, absolutely gorgeous in a spotless white 
desert suit, perched in a canvas chair that hadn’t 
been there when he left. Next to her, standing with 
arms folded, was dapper little Dirk Smutz. Bernie 
said, “I guess I owe you an explan — ” 

“Just tell me, schmuck,” cut in his boss, “if 
what Mr. Gumbo says is true. Did you really let that 
priceless zombie sink into the bog?” 

“I wasn’t an eyewitness,” explained Bernie. 
“But I really think he must’ve. Especially if Papa 
Gumbo’s been having twinges and all.” 

“He’s done gone,” confirmed Papa Gumbo. 


“Relax, it’s okay,” advised Gonzales, who was 
half asleep against the far wall. 

“One simple dead man to deliver,” said Moon- 
baum, pacing. “I should’ve handcuffed him to you.” 

Bernie was edging toward his part-time love. 
“Pm sorry if it looks as though I betrayed you. Gray. 
It was only because — ” 

“Skip it,” she said with a dismissing wave of 
one beautiful hand. “This new deal would’ve made up 
for all of your rotten sneakiness.” 

“’What deal?” 

“We made a deal,” said Moonbaum. 

“Smutz Megaproductions gets exclusive syndi- 
cated television rights to the zombie,” explained 
Smutz in his piping little voice. “Moonbaum Produc- 
tions gets exclusive network rights. Everybody 
would have prospered, except — ” 

“Except you went and lost him.” A frown 
touched Gray’s flawless forehead. “Really, Bern, how 
dopey.” 

“You’re supposed to be rivals,” Bernie said bit- 
terly, “but while I was out risking life and limb in the 
bogs and fens, you all were making some kind of 
shady—” 

“What difference does it make now?” piped 
Smutz. “There’s no zombie.” 

“Wait.” Moonbaum stopped pacing. “A zombie 
will boost the Odd, Isn’t It? ratings. A zombie will 
get dozens of new indies to book Strange, Isn’t it? 
Therefore, we have to have a zombie.” He spun, pok- 
ing a finger at Papa Gumbo. “Can you make us a new 
one?” 

Papa Gumbo chuckled. “Once you got the 
power of Damballa, you never lose it,” he replied. 
“Sure, I can whip up a brand new zombie for you, 
gentlemans and lady. Only snag is ... I got to have a 
dead body.” 

Moonbaum nodded his head rapidly. “This is an 
emergency,” he said. “We need this zombie soonest. 
But first we have to provide a corpse.” 

It took Bernie almost ten seconds to realize 
that his boss was looking directly at him. 

They all were. 

Before one of them could make a move, he piv- 
oted and went galloping out of the shack as best he 
could in his tight new shoes. They might catch him on 
the road, so he headed straight 'into the swamp. Ber- 
nie stumbled, fell, got up, and kept plodding on until 
he was sure he’d shaken off all pursuit. Eventually, in 
a few more days when he was certain it was safe, 
he’d come out. 

Anyway, tfiat’s what I’m hoping. 

But in case Bernie doesn’t return and get in 
touch with me. I’m going to start watching the Odd, 
Isn’t It? broadcasts. 

Especially if they announce that they’ll be 
featuring a zombie. iS 
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L. GRANT 


IT'S HARD TO OUTRUN A MEMORY- 
ESPEOIALLY ONE WITH FOUR LEGS AND FANGS, 


F rost covered the windshield in snowflake pat- 
terns, and thin black ice shimmered over pud- 
dles in the gutters along the roadway. There 
were no clouds as yet, but abrupt gusts of wind buf- 
feted the parked car, the stillness afterward under- 
scoring the harsh blast of the defroster’s fan. Paul 
Carey waited impatiently, slapping his gray-gloved 
hands against his (;hest, on his thighs, thinking at last 
that it would have been quicker to scrape the ice off 
himself. A sharp nod and a scowl. 

But he sto]jped as he reached for the door’s 
handle; to open it would mean admitting the outside 
into the compartment, and right now he did not want 
to lose the one sanctuary he had left, the one place 
the boy had not yet invaded with his infernal whis- 
pering that could have been the wind, could have been 
branches scy'atchiyig through the night air. 

As soon as the rushing warm air tunneled him 
a view, he sped out of the driveway into the deserted 
street. His hands worked at the leather-bound steer- 
ing wheel as if it ^vere an elusive neck, convulsively, 
angrily, until he realized with a grunt that he’d 
slipped over the center white line. A correction, a 
dart of perspiratioQ in the center of his forehead, and 
farmland blurred ]Dast him behind a crisp black cur- 
tain, the infrequent streetlamps winking over the 
sparkling white roof, the deep red metal. He knew he 
was speeding but made no move to slow down, cut- 
ting the corner of his first turn so closely that he 
thudded over the curb. A massive truck, its yellow 
running lights flashing, blared at him as he fought to 
control the skid; a snowman propped against a 
barbed wire fence seemed to turn its head to follow 
as his headlamps swept over it, creating shadows in 
its empty sockets that writhed, that swirled. It 


wasn’t until the signs for Oxrun Station began dot- 
ting the roadside that the tension in his limbs eased 
sufficiently to calm his trembling! 

Ridiculous, he thought. You’re going to get 
yourself killed. 

A check of the dashboard’s digital clock made 
him scowl. He had planned on arriving at Charlie 
Stern’s slightly more than fashionably late, but the 
flight from his home had left him with too much time. 
He wondered, and in wondering found himself racing 
toward the farmhouse that glared across the road 
toward the back of his own property. Instantly, his 
foot lifted from the accelerator and the car glided to a 
creaking halt in the middle of Mainland Road. 

Madness, he thought. God, I must need a 
vacation. 

Black hair unkempt, black eyes too bright, 
waxeyi white skm that flushed scarlet wheyi he ran; 
shouting, laughmg, giggling secrets into the ear of a 
black Great Dayie. 

Carey checked the road for headlamps behind 
him, then stared at the farmhouse. The early evening 
darkness camouflaged the decay so blatant in the 
sun, but it was simple enough .to conjure up a vision 
of unpainted clapboard siding, a slanting porch, the 
old woman who spent her days watching the dying 
weeds in Carey’s untended fields. Had he the nerve 
he would have long ago set a midnight torch to the 
place as a kind of poetic justice, but he did not believe 
it would rid him'of the whispering. 

He started when, suddenly, a shade rose on 
the second floor and a harsh white light glared across 
the littered front yard. A shadowed figure stood un- 
moving in the window; and he squinted in an attempt 
to discern its features. The boy. No, that was impos- 
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Instinctively, 
the walking stick 
went up, 

they both went down, 
and Carey 
soon realized that 
he was drenched 
in the animal's blood. 


sible. The old woman, of course, and the shade low- 
ered slowly, muting the glare as he raised his hand in 
a mocking farewell. 

And despite his initial fear of whatever it had 
been that had brought him here, he was glad it had 
happened. It only proved what he’d suspected all 
along, what he’d been trying to convince himself of 
for the past ten days — that it was she, not he, who 
had lost reality’s hold. Mourning had done it; it must 
have done it. Why else would she stand by a window 
on the off chance he’d drive by; why else would she 
be waiting on the porch, in the yard, by the peeling 
red mailbox, each time he left his home and headed 
for the station to take the train to New York. 

An old story it was: grief and madness, mated 
and growing. 

And the worst of it was, he really felt sorry 
for her. 

Now if only the boy would stop making that 
horrid noise: words without meaning, a crippled 
wind through dead leaves, rising to a barely audible 
keening , falling again, and fading. Images produced 
of blood against black, of eyes widely screaming, of 
trailing haunting shadows in the corner of his eyes. 

A bsently, he reached out beside him, his right 
hand loosely gripping the cylindrical gold head 
of an ebony walking stick. His detractors 
called it an affectation; his editors called it “media 
distinctive”; he called it nothing, it was there and no 
more, and had been for years, long before he had 
begun to publish novels that somehow managed to 
appeal to the cornmercial sense as well as the liter- 
ary. He had had six over the past two decades, this 
last one purchased in a small antique shop off Centre 
Street in Oxrun. It was a replacement. 

He shuddered, and his hand drew away while 
his mind slipped from the woman in the farmhouse to 
the afternoon he’d been scribbling notes under a 
willow in his field. He’d heard laughter, a shrilling, 
and had looked up in time to see a monstrous Great 


Dane loping over the crest of a low hill, a young boy 
beside it. He’d not known then that the boy was crip- 
pled anS had been clinging to a harness around the 
beast’s shoulders. He’d scowled, shrugged, had not 
looked up again until he’d heard the playing. Angry, 
thinking more of lawsuits born of accidents on his 
land than of the disturbance to his work, he’d strolled 
to the hill, just in time to come face to muzzle with 
the dog. It had been running away from its young 
master, and Carey had frozen when it had leapt — 
playfully or not, he’d never known and did not know 
now— for his chest. Instinctively the walking stick 
went up, they both went down, and Carey soon 
realized that he was drenched in 1,he animal’s blood. 

The boy had not screamed. He had limped to 
the Great Dane’s side and whispered tearfully to it, 
trying to wake it. 

That night the aunt had come to Carey’s 
house, demanding restitution. (”arey had refused, 
more from stubbornness and the woman’s manner 
than from the lack of conscience. 

The boy had not screamed, but she had, that 
night. Louder still, ten days ago when the boy was 
buried. Pneumonia, he had heard from sympathetic 
friends; the boy had wandered tlirough the cold No- 
vember nights, searching for the dog and whispering 
to the stars. Grief, he’d heard elsewhere; grief for 
the dog that had carried him all his eleven years. 

The car grew too warm, and Carey rolled 
down the window, capturing in his lungs some of the 
fresh cold air. Hell, he decided, if the woman wants 
to play the hag, let her. He had enough troubles 
without worrying about an accident that could justi- 
fiably be laid at the dead boy’s feet. The sound, at 
this moment, of a deep-throated barking only made 
him smile, and he drove off rapidly, grinning now at 
the bursts of Christmas decorations in some of the 
windows, at the feel of snow in the air that gave 
sharp edges to the shadows on the street. 

Fifteen minutes later he pulled up in front of 
Charlie Stern’s home, grabbed his walking stick, and 
flattened his sandy hair closer to his skull. The party 
proved, as others had before it, a forum for his im- 
promptu speeches, a solitary stage surrounded by 
gleaners of his novelist’s wisdom. He waved to famil- 
iar faces, kissed the hands of all the women, and 
noted with a sardonic smile how most of the men 
managed to avoid him. It didn’t bother him. They 
were lawyers and doctors and men of substantial 
wealth who were born and rais(M and would die in 
Oxrun Station; he, however, was different — he was a 
writer, and he enjoyed playing the difference for 
every advantage it gave him. 

He was ready, then, in the center of the living 
room, anticipating questions about his newest work, 
when he heard the boy returning, the whispers ad- 
vancing over the chatter, the images of that after- 
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noon superimposing themselves on all the faces 
turned toward him. He stuttered, emptied a glass 
forced into his hand and held it out for another. Char- 
lie Stern, tall and one-legged and not really con- 
cerned save for the success of his evening, put a hand 
on Carey’s shoulder. 

“Paul, you okay?” 

Whispers . . . 

Carey shuddered and moved away, slapped 
backs, poked at besoms. 

. . . quiet, like winter dawns . . . 

Sterns pro^vled behind him, deliberately com- 
ing down hard on his plastic-and-geared leg, excusing 
Carey’s behavior by pointing at the empty glass. 

. . . for the first tbne, insistent. 

Carey, trying to catch his breath, dropped his 
glass on the carpet when Stern’s wife entered the 
room and announced dinner with a silver gong and a 
laugh. A swirling, a muttering, the guests were 
gone, and Carey was left staring at the glass shards 
by his feet. 

Deep breath, he ordered, mopping his face 
with his tweed jacket sleeve, deep breath, pal, or 
you’ll look like an ass. 

Dinner was hell. 

Most of the people there had heard about the 
accident, and those who had not were regaled with a 
lurid recounting by Stern and his wife. Carey 
squirmed, but dared not make corrections for fear of 
making it seem worse than it was. The women 
watched him, many of them half smiling; the men 
looked smug, as if expectations had been met. He 
drank heavily, ate little, felt a flush crawl from his 
thin neck to the pouches beneath his eyes. Another 
story, then, of how Stern had lost his leg to a land 
mine in Korea, and someone noted coyly that the host 
and the dead boy had quite a lot in common. 

“What the hell are you talking about?” Carey 
demanded, knowing he sounded too loud. 

A sighing ... a lingering . . . 

He received no answer, and the party broke 


up quickly, most of them filtering through the house 
and into their cars ahead of Carey’s unnervingly dis- 
jointed protests. And when he heard himself, he 
stopped. He stood in front of a fieldstone fireplace 
and stopped as if a hand had gripped his throat. 
Wi’ong. This was all wrong. He had a position to 
maintain, and his drinking was eroding that without 
his being able to halt it. He inhaled slowly, feeling 
pricks of razors along his lungs, and exhaled with 
what sounded like a short, mournful groan. And 
when one of the loveliest women he’d seen in ages 
coyly propositioned him, his smile was so sickly she 
left without even bothering to pretend she’d been 
accepted. 

“Home,” he muttered to the tips of his shoes. 
“Gotta get home. Gotta go to bed.” 

A hand on his arm. Stern led him to the foyer 
and helped him on with his coat. 

“Paul, you’re in bad shape tonight.” 

“Tell me something I don’t know,” Carey said. 

“Guilt, isn’t it?” 

He looked up, into an expression too guileless 
to be entirely sincere. Then, reluctantly, he nodded. 
“I think so, yeah.” 

“You should give the woman something. Fix up 
her house, you can afford it.” 

“Blood money.” 

“Maybe, but you aren’t going to work right 
until you do it.” 

Again Carey conceded the point. It didn’t mat- 
ter that Stern had a hefty investment in the publish- 
ing house that supported his novels; financial interest 
or not, the man was right. Something had to be done. 
Anything. It was too late to save the boy, but 
perhaps it wasn’t too late to save the aunt’s sanity. 
He nodded sharply, decisively, and Stern, grinning at 
him without mirth, reached down and plucked the 
walking stick from an elephant’s-foot umbrella stand. 

“Is this . . .?” 

Carey frowned in puzzlement until he under- 
stood. Then he laughed. “You mean the one that 
killed the dog? No. That was snapped in half by the 
thing’s weight, and I never did find it again. I expect 
the aunt has it. Besides, that one had a silver head. 
This is gold. Not solid by any means, but enough to 
make it fairly heavy. It’s good protection in the city, 
you know what I mean?” 

Stern examined the intricately scrolled pre- 
cious metal, handed it over, and opened the door. 
“Looks like the one in Tuttle’s, down on High Street.” 

“It is,” he said. “I have to do something with 
my money, righf?” 

Stern said nothing, only nodded and shook 
Carey’s hand. The door closed. The porch light 
winked out. And once in the car, Carey slumped over 
the wheel and waited for the engine to pump him 
some heat. His teeth felt coated with fuzz, and 
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neither tongue nor forefinger could drive it away. His 
eyes burned dryly, and there was acid in his stomach 
no forced belching could banish. 

H e had made a fool of himself. He'd let Stern 
bait him, let the biased account of the accident 
go by without comment, and he’d drunk too 
damned much for the reputation he wanted. 

But none of them would understand about the 
whispering, about the boy. If he’d said something, 
they’d only cluck sympathetically, then run to the 
nearest corner to begin spreading the word. 

He drove almost viciously away from the 
house, down Williamston Pike and onto Mainland 
Road. 

The hell with ’em, he thought. They didn’t like 
me before, why should I care if they don’t like me 
now? 

Snow, large wet crystals that nestled in the 
grass, clung to the bark until enough had fallen to 
begin covering the roads. It flicked in and out of the 
headlamps like moths seeking fire, splattering on the 
windshield after whirling out of the black. The car’s 
heater coughed, almost failed, was followed by a dull 
thud and an immediate stiffening of the wheel that 
had him to the roadside as reflex took over. 

There was no need to check, but frustration 
had him at the hood before he knew what he was do- 
ing. The power belt had frayed in half, taking the fan 
belt with it. He put his hands on his hips, his chin 
tucking into his overcoat’s collar. Too far to drive on 
the battery alone, the car too large anyway to handle 
without assisted steering. He would have to walk, 
but despite the cold the prospect didn’t seem too 
daunting. He needed the weather to clear his head of 
liquor, to think over the near-drunken promise to 
help the boy’s aunt and thus help his conscience. Pen- 
ance, he thought grimly as he locked the door and 
started off, penance for a sin I didn’t knowingly 
commit. 

Twenty minutes and a long mile later he 
sagged against a tree and brushed the snow from his 
shoulders, hair, and chest. The perspiration beneath 
his clothes was cold, like slime, and the dark at the 
bottoms of his trousers was icy and climbing. He 
sighed and looked around him, shaking his head 
slowly. The road was already white, the widely 
spaced street lamps fragmented by the trees that 
crowded the verge, offering nothing for his eyes but 
tiny pools of gray-white between the larger gaps of 
night. 

And there was the silence. A vast November 
silence that was cold, that was watchful, that was 
completely without echo. 

My life for a brandy, he thought with a glum 
smile, then shook himself and walked on, his 
footsteps smothered, his breathing growing labored. 


There was no wind. 

But there was something behind him. 

He considered walking on, ignoring the sounds 
he couldn’t quite place, but he stopped beneath the 
first light he reached and turned, frowning, trying to 
pierce the writhing white wall. It wasn’t his imagina- 
tion. Someone was trying hard to catch up with him 
on the road. He looked ahead, he looked behind, 
realized for the first time he hadn’t seen a car since 
he’d abandoned his own. 

The sound had become clearer. Sharper. 
Arhythmic. 

He was tempted to call out; he bit his cheek 
instead. 

He was tempted to run, changed his mind and 
wheeled about, whistling something that had no 
name and no tune, and feeling likt; a complete fool for 
the image he presented. He laughed aloud, too loud, 
and was hushed by a sudden gust that drove snow 
into his eyes and down his huddled collar. He sput- 
tered and licked his lips. He hunched his shoulders, 
and he listened. 

When the dog barked, he stopped, but there 
were no echoes. 

And now there was wind, the flakes eddying 
around him as though he were encased in a whirlpool 
of snow. He shielded his eyes and he waited, strain- 
ing, holding his breath, beginning to get angry. 

“That you. Stern?” he shouted at last. He 
paused for an answer, felt the wine and the liquor 
bring nausea to his throat. “Hey, Charlie, it’s my car. 
You passed it. Damned belt broke.” 

Whispering. 

He was cold — colder, he knew, than he had 
any right to be. 

A dog barked; there were no echoes. 

The old woman, he thought, his eyes narrow- 
ing in anger. She saw me stop, and she’s out to get 
me. He scowled and waved the v^alking stick blindly 
in front of him, batting away the snow so he could 
see her coming. Charity died. She could rot now for 
all he cared, for unnerving him like this. She would 
have let him walk all the way back to his own place, 
staying just far enough away so he would know she 
was there, taunting him, raging; at him, using the 
storm to cover her madness. 

.The dog barked. 

The snow parted. 

He barely had time to dro]) the stick and raise 
both hands before something lanced into his throat 
and drove him to the ground. Where the snow once 
white turned pink, turned red Where his hands 
gripped the ebony shaft, strugg:ling to dislodge it, 
needing to scream at the young eyes staring at him. 

Where his fingers reached feebly for the tip 
that glittered silver before the street lamp winked 
out. 10 
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Illustration by Jose Reyes 



THE ASTRONAUT LIKE ACTAEON, HAD SEEN THE MOON UNVEILED- 
AND LIKE THE HUNTER IN THE MYTH, HE WOULD HAVE TO FAOE 
THE WRATH OF THE MOON GODDESS, 


dward Kossum did not know he was dreaming. 
The landscape of his dream was as real as any 
he’d ever seen. It was deep night. He stood 
alone in a dense forest. Overhead, branches of oaks, 
firs, poplars wove a black canopy. Through breaks in 
the trees he could see remote mountain slopes bathed 
in the brilliance of a full moon. The chill mountain air 
stung his nostrils with aromatic forest odors. He 
breathed deeply, almost gasping, wincing from the 
painful whiteness of the distant peaks and drawing 
back into his dark covert as if to quell some unde- 
fined fear. Far off, barely pricking the silence, a 
sound began— the baying of hounds . . . 

With a start Kossum wrenched free of the 
dream, his heart ])ounding. He lay crosswise on the 
bed as if flung that way, his damp face pressed 
against the rumpled sheet. Reality came shakily into 
focus as he remembered the pad and pencil on his 
bedside table and Dr. Alton’s admonition. 

'=j-|=’n Dr. Alton’s cool presence Kossum felt somehow 
11 disheveled and clumsy, as if he had stumbled in by 
—^accident. The psychiatrist, dark-eyed and bearded, 
was slightly theatrical in appearance, in contrast to 
his highly restrained manner. Slowly he perused the 
dream record. 

“We have a little more to work on this time,’’ 
he said, looking up at Kossum. He spoke in a precise, 
emotionless voice t hat admitted of no interpretation. 
“The forest dream is basically the same one you re- 


ported last time. This time we have more details.” 

“I never used to dream at all,” said Kossum. 

“That’s really not true. Everyone dreams. The 
sleep researchers. Dement and the others, have 
never yet found a subject who doesn’t dream. Some 
people just forget very quickly. By the time they’re 
fully awake, they can’t remember a thing.” 

“I — I hate to dream,” said Kossum. 

“On the moon flight, do you remember having 
any dreams?” 

“I don’t think so,” Kossum said slowly, envi- 
sioning the moon, its bright surface looming in the 
viewport on their approach. A troubling thought, a 
wisp of dream or false memory, hovered on the pe- 
riphery of awareness. He saw the nude figure of a 
lovely woman, her hair drawn back in classic style. 
Her face, turning toward him, grew cold with anger. 
But he wasn’t sure. “I don’t remember any dreams,” 
he said. 

“What about earlier in your life?” 

“Nothing. Even when I first came to you, I 
thought I was just having trouble sleeping— you 
know, night sweats, palpitations, all the rest. I didn’t 
really know what was going on. Now that I do know, 
I wish I didn’t.. Ff I could just take something to blank 
the dreams out — ” 

“I don’t think that would be wise now. You’re 
getting in touch with a part of yourself that’s been 
suppressed. We can learn a great deal from it.” 

“But it’s the same dream over and over,” Kos- 
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Each time 
the dreams left him 
more shaken. 

More and more it seemed 
as if they were 
devouring his life, 
becoming more real 
than the actual world. 
Even now he felt 
like a sleepwalker . . . 


sum said with irritation. “It’s happened twice more. I 
quit writing it down because each time it’s the same 
thing. I’m in the forest at the foot of the mountain, 
scared as hell. The last time it lasted longer. When I 
heard the dogs barking I started to run. I ran for 
miles, and the dogs were gradually gaining. I knew 
they were after me. The terrain was wild, thickets 
and gullies and streams, almost impassable. When I 
realized there was no escape, that’s when I woke up.” 

Dr. Alton watched him thoughtfully. “What do 
the feelings of the dream mean to you?” 

“Being helpless, afraid . . . nowhere to hide.” 

“To be hounded and hunted— that doesn’t fit 
your image of yourself.” Dr. Alton’s puzzled words 
hung in the air like a question. After a moment he 
continued, “You’re human like the rest of us, Kos- 
sum, even though everyone knows you as the hero, 
the perfect man. They remember how you handled 
the thruster malfunction when you were coming off 
the moon. I’ve listened to the tapes and read your 
medical file from NASA. O’Shea was coming apart, 
but you were cold as ice.” 

“We were trained for things like that, simula- 
tions of damn near everything.” 

. “Kossum, the odds against success that par- 
ticular time were overwhelming, but you managed to 
recover the rendezvous with the command module. 
Two seconds either way and — ” Dr. Alton cut himself 
off. “But you made it back, and so did O’Shea.” 

“Put it down to the will to live.” 

“That alone doesn’t guarantee performance in 


a crisis. In a real crunch many people have total 
paralysis of nerve.” 

Kossum grunted impatien'dy. He felt embar- 
rassed and irritated. 

“My point is, Kossum, und(3rneath that superb 
functioning you had the same emotions any panic- 
stricken tyro would have, the same that poor O’Shea 
felt and couldn’t control. You’ve kept all that pushed 
out of sight. This may be what ycu have to deal with 
now in your dreams.” 

“I’m not sure,” said Kossum wearily. Dr. Alton 
began to straighten the books on his desk, a signal 
that it was time for the session to end. Kossum stood 
up and moved heavily toward the door. He couldn’t 
put his doubts into proper words. It certainly wasn’t 
a reluctance to admit having moments of fear— that 
wasn’t what was torturing him. It was the intensity 
of the recurring dreams; each i;ime they left him 
more shaken. More and more it seemed as if they 
were devouring his life, becoming more real than the 
actual world. Even now he felt like a sleepwalker as 
he forced himself to concentrate on Dr. Alton’s 
anonymous voice dismissing him and confirming the 
next visit. As he left, the room S(;emed shadowy and 
indistinct, as if the afternoon had clouded over. 

j _,-^ he Friday night crowd jostled noisily at the 
I Fat Cat. At a corner table Kossum sipped his 

second, screwdriver. The murky gloom where 
he now existed was only deepened by the vodka and 
Valium. Kossum peered distantly at the figures on 
the dance floor, feeling no more than a groggy nos- 
talgia; he was hopelessly removed from the good 
times of these strangers. 

At a nearby table the lead guitarist’s dark- 
haired girlfriend chatted with another girl. He lis- 
tened idly, catching a word now and then. The second 
girl was a tawny blonde, sun-streaked. Pure Cali- 
fornia, he thought. Her halter top revealed a smooth 
rosy tan and her smile was slow and rich, her manner 
relaxed and generous. Through the friendly din of 
the Fat Cat, Kossum strained to hear their voices. 
“Sarah,” the brunette called her friend. 

When the guitarist finished his set and led his 
dark girl out to the dance floor, Kossum strolled over. 

“Sarah, let me buy you a drink.” 

Her eyes were brown and calm, looking: up 
first in mild surprise, then in bubbling amusement. 
“I think I recognize you,” she said with a guilty little 
laugh. 

Kossum laughed with her and took the empty 
chair. “I think I recognize you too, Sarah,” he said, 
and indeed it all seemed very familiar. He had grown 
accustomed to a stream of willing bodies, the bold 
ones who pushed themselves into his arms at cocktail 
parties and kissed him for luck, and the others, the 
timid knocks at the motel door and the awkward ex- 
planations. 



The music jDounded into Kossum like an alien 
heartbeat. Under his ribs he felt the warmth of the 
liquor rising. Sarah’s face was welcoming, her lazy 
smile tender and inviting. He felt her golden body 
tugging at- him lik(3 the earth’s gravity drawing home 
an errant satellite. 

T he night was gusty and smelled of rain. The 
rickety outside stairs to Sarah’s garage 
apartment shivered under their footsteps as 
they climbed up. Hack toward Houston, neon reflec- 
tions stained the low overcast in pale greens and 
pinks. The world seemed folded in mysterious colored 
darkness. Kossum tried to shake off a recurring 
sense of unreality and flight, but some deeper 
awareness could not be quieted. Even now Em run- 
ning, he thought tci himself, trying to hide. 

He stood close to Sarah, his hand on her bare 
midriff as she fished out her key. The lamp she 
snapped on inside gave a dim amber glow, and she lit 
candles in colored wells. Overhead the eaves sloped 
together and the candlelight flickered on zodiac post- 
ers tacked to the slanting walls, on fringed magenta 
cushions and an India print on Sarah’s tumbled bed. 

Almost as tall as Kossum, she moved easily 
into his embrace, her body a lithe delight under the 
thin cottons of her halter and wrap skirt. He tasted 
her rich winy mouth and breathed the scent of her 
skin. When she broke away from his kisses, it was 
only to murmur endearments. “I’ve thought of you so 
many times and never knew I’d be with you . . .” Her 


voice was breathy with excitement. 

The halter was tied in back. With one hand 
Kossum deftly loosened the knot and drew it away 
from her body, freeing her breasts. She unsnapped 
the skirt, letting it slip down, and stood in her light 
panties. 

“Oh, Sarah, lovely . . . lovely . . .’’ 

Her tawny body was warm and tropical, giv- 
ing back days in the sun. It trembled eagerly at his 
touch. 

“I thought I wouldn’t come back to you—’’ he 
said, his voice strangled and intense. He knew his 
words were incongruous, but she accepted them 
without surprise. He had a wild need to tell her ev- 
erything, how at that moment she was the haven he 
sought in desperate flight from the menacing dream. 
Against the soft edges of Sarah’s world of drifting 
colors, perfume, night wind, another reality hovered 
in the distance, etched in black and stark white light. 
He turned away from it, following her glimmering 
flesh. 

For a long time they lay loosely in each other’s 
arms in the murmuring shallows of spent delight. 
Sarah sighed and lightly stroked his chest. 

“Your body is so beautiful . . .’’ Her voice was 
soft and sleepy. Her wandering hand traced down his 
thigh and paused curiously, exploring a strange 
roughness of his skin. “How did you hurt yourself?’’ 
she asked. “Look at those scratches.” 

Kossum shivered with eerie disorientation. I 
do?i’t want to remember, he thought in panic, but the 
memory forced itself upon him. Running, the 
hounds’ exultant haying close behind, dark thickets 
loommg ahead, staggering, falling, thorns ripping at 
his thighs . . . 

It can't be real, he told himself in desolate 
wonder. To Sarah he muttered stupidly, “I was in the 
woods at night, didn’t know where I was—” 

“Little boy lost in the woods,” she said lightly, 
but her eyes betrayed a deeper concern. 

He looked away. Above, on the slanting eaves, 
the candles cast shifting splashes of color on the 
zodiac posters. Kossum’s gaze traced out the hieratic 
figures, a crab beneath a crescent moon, a girl with a 
sheaf of wheat, a centaur with a bow. 

“You go in for this astrology stuff?” 

“Sure.” 

“Tell me something about it.” 

“I’m earth ... I think you’re fire.” 

“December third. Sagittarius.” 

“I was right. That’s a fire sign— the Archer. 
And you’ve aimed very high.” 

Kossum concentrated on her voice and the 
comforting odor of her skin. She spoke in little 
rushes of words, a kind of music. “Your aura is so 
strange. I’m sensitive to things like that. It’s like 
you’re in some kind of danger or something. Someone 
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Branches whipped 
his face. 

The rocky slopes 

crumbled and slipped 
underfoot. 

His muscles knotted 
with agony, 
and the chill air 
seared his heaving 
lungs like fire. 

The triumphant 
din of the dogs 
was close behind. 

is very angry, for something you didn’t even mean to 
do. Maybe I can cast a horoscope for you, help you in 
some way — ” 

“Baby, I wish you could.” 

=y|pt was hard to believe the change in Kossum. Dr. 

I Alton kept his usual guarded composure, but he 
^^noted Kossum’s shambling gait as the man entered 
the office. His glance quickly took in the stubbled 
face and the bloodshot eyes that flickered with 
anxiety. 

“What’s going on, Kossum?” he asked with a 
faint touch of caiharaderie. 

“It’s bad. Really bad. I don’t know how much 
more I can stand.” 

“The dreams?” 

“The dream. It’s every night now. I’m afraid to 
go to sleep. And the marks, the crazy damned . . . 
after effects.” Kossum’s eyes were almost pleading. 
There were now marks on his arms. 

Dr. Alton glanced at the folder on his desk. 
The appearance of hysterical symptoms had defi- 
nitely changed the nature of the case. Kossum might 
be close to a real breakdown. Hospitalization? He 
hesitated. A trace of hero worship made him want 
Kossum to fight his way back to normal on his own. 

“I don’t know what’s real any longer. Every- 
thing I used to believe . . . Nothing holds.” 

“You don’t have to doubt your reason because 
of psychosomatic effects. These things happen all the 
time— the man with the ulcer, the kid whose wart 
disappears when he rubs an egg against it and buries 
the egg. Your symptoms are just more dramatic.” 


“But you don’t know how bad it is,” Kossum 
said. “When I dream now I can hardly wake up or 
come back from . . . from that ]>lace. And then its 
marks are on me. I know the dream isn’t real, but 
they make it real.” 

“Your emotions are real, Kossum. Have you 
ever heard of the stigmata, the bleeding wounds of 
the crucifixion that appear on the bodies of mystics? 
We don’t know how the body do(is these things, but 
they’ve been documented many times.” 

“I want you to try sometliing different, Kos- 
sum,” said Dr. Alton, after a pause. “A very simple 
procedure, based on autosuggesnon, has worked in 
many cases of obsessive dreams. It’s a way to extend 
the control of the waking mind into the dream world. 
Each night before you go to bed, practice the relaxa- 
tion exercises I’ve shown you. After you unwind a 
little, tell yourself very strongly. Whatever it is hi the 
dream, pursuing me, I will stand and face it.” 

For the first time in the session, Kossum’s 
haunted eyes showed a spark of interest. “It would 
be a relief— whatever happens— to know the end of 
it.” 

“Try it then. There’s a chance the autosugges- 
tion will give you a breakthrough ” 

M e ran. For miles and miles, in the full moon’s 
light and shadow, througli the same ragged 
terrain. Branches whipped his face. The rocky 
slopes crumbled and slipped underfoot. His muscles 
knotted with agony, and the chill air seared his heav- 
ing lungs like fire. The triumphant din of the dogs 
was close behind. He fled with the desperation of the 
hunted animal. He had no name, no history. He was 
no longer Kossum. 

Yet even in headlong flight, some part of his 
being steeled itself for defiance. Rage filled him, the 
courage of the cornered. In sudden fierceness he 
wheeled and faced the yelping pack. They stopped, 
then surged around him, circling and leaping. The 
brilliant moonlight glittered on their furious eyes and 
slavering jaws. Behind them pale, shadowy figures 
hastened forward. He knew they would not help him. 
She had sent them— the one who welcomed no 
heroes, who harried him through endless dreams. 
For an instant he glimpsed her again. Dazzled by her 
radiant body, he raised his eyes to her face. Implaca- 
ble. You have no pity, he thought in despair. 

From the circling pack, a snarling hound 
sprang, clamping its teeth on his shoulder. He flung 
it aside, but another was upon him in an instant, then 
another. They bore him down. As he went to his 
knees, he felt a slash at his throat and heard youth- 
ful voices urging on the dogs “Theron! Lelaps! 
Pamphagus!” 

In their archaic accents there was no malice. 
They shouted with the joy of the! hunt, their quarry 
finally brought to earth. |0 
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Richard Donner: 

TZ Alumnus Makes Good 

by Robert Martin 


THE TALENTED DIRECTOR OF SUPERMAN AND THE OMEN 
GOT HIS TRAINING IN THE TWILIGHT ZONE. 

In the course of its five-year run, cade later, unleashed Evil in The ner, “and to convince them that I 
The Twilight Zone attracted some of and made fly.' wasn’t going to go into anything as 

the best filmmaking talent that Hoi- Donner's first passion for drama disreputable as show business. But I 
lywood had to offer. The very best developed during his childhood in the was chafing at the bit, going to school 
composers, actors, writers, and direc- Depression-era Bronx. One of his first at night and working in nonunion film 
tors took pride in their TiO/igr/d ZoW'g after-school jobs was to change the companies during the day." 
work; so it was only natural that a marquee of a local theater. “I used to Donner's acting career was 

number of talented newcomers should sneak in to see the picture every short-lived. In the early 195()s, he was 
have been drawn into the Twilight chance I had,” he recalls, “so it’s hard cast in a play directed by Martin Ritt, 
Zutie as well. The program's role as a to pick out any one film; but I did. love who w'as impressed with the young ac- 
training ground for actors is already the epics, the DeMille pictures, and tor’s creative energy. “But he said 
well-known, as is Rod Serling’s culti- Westerns like The Covered Wagon T that, since I couldn’t take direction, I 
vation of prose fantasists Richard His recollections are punctuated ought to direct,” remembers Donner. 
Matheson and Charles Beaumont as by a grin that should be trademarked; “ 'Easier said than done,’ I told him, 
scriptwriters. It’s not often realized when it’s in full play, he resembles a and he made me assistant director on 
though, how many exceptional film di- less rough-hewn version of Clark The Soinerset Maugha)n Theater BnA 
rectors contributed to the series: vet- Gable in his prime. It is definitely a» The Robert Montgomery Playhome on 
erans such as Don Siegel and Jacques face that would have served him well NBC. 

Tourneur, as well as such “youngsters” had he continued in his first career, as “Subsequently, I met a very v/on- 

ds Allan Parker and Robert Parrish, an actor. derful, brilliant man named George 

But of all the Twilight Zone directors, “I attended Packard Junior Col- Blake, who owned a company special- 
the most successful may well be lege and New York University just to izing in commercial, industrial, and 
Richard Donner, the man who, a de- keep Mom and Dad happy,” says Don- documentary films. At twenty-eight. 
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Blake had been nominated for an 
Academy Award for a short film doc- 
umentary which he had written, pro- 
duced, and directed. George had been 
unfortunate enough to suffer a heart 
attack in his early thirties; my job was 
primarily to answer the phones and to 
drive him to work. But it was by 
watching him work that I really fell in 
love with the possibilities of film. Up 
until then, all my experience had been 
directed toward a stage career. 

“When I saw film and began to 
understand that you could do things 
with film that you could never do live, 

I began to fall in love with it. Blake 
nurtured me for a number of years, 
and eventually I directed for him. 
Then, at great loss to the world and to 
me, he died at the age of thirty-eight.” 

Soon afterward, when an oppor- 
tunity arrived to make commercials in 
California for Filmways, Donner 
grasped it. That was when he decided 
to make a career for himself in televi- 
sion. 

One of his first West Coast as- 
signments was the direction of a 
series of commercials for Westing- 
house home appliances that were to be 
broadcast with the top-rated I Love 
Lucy show. The late Ed Adamson, a tv 
producer, chanced to visit the set 
when Donner was at work on one of 
the more ambitious ads in the series, 
one that included Lucille Ball, Desi 
Arnez, Vivian Vance, William Fraw- 
ley, and Betty Furness. Adamson ad- 
mired the young director’s way with 
this all-star cast and engaged him in 
conversation. Recalls Donner: “He 
said, ‘You can work with these peo- 
ple— can you work with Steve 
McQueen?’ I said I could and would 
love to. I had known Steve when we 
were both actors in New York; he ac- 
cepted me, so my first big break was 
directing McQueen in Wanted: Dead 
or Alive." 

Donner’s list of subsequent as- 
signments reads like a catalogue of 
television’s finest: The Loretta Young 
Show, Wagon Tram, The Rifleman, 
Have Gun— Will Travel, The Lieuten- 
ant, Mr. Novack, The Eleventh Hour, 
The Man From U.N.C.L.E., and the 
classic first episodes of Get Smart and 
Kojak are a just a few of his most im- 
pressive credits. 

“But I’ll tell you. I’ve done some 
things that people might call ‘clinkers’ 
that I’ve loved,” adds Donner. “I loved 
Gilligan’s Island. I did a children’s 


show called Banana Splits that had a 
filmed segment called “Danger Island” 
which seemed totally improvised on 
Acapulco Gold. I loved doing that 
show as much as I loved anything. I’ve 
always felt fortunate to be in there 
making a movie. Whether it was a 
half-hour show or a two-hour show. 



William Shatner Is menaced by a grem- 
lin in a publicity shot from "Nightmare at 
20,000 Feet." 


every one of them was a movie to me. 
I always thought of myself as a movie 
director.” 

Donner’s statement stands in 
sharp contrast to the attitude of most 
of the young filmmakers making 
headway in Hollywood these days, 
many of whom consider direction a 
fate just slightly less desirable than 
the unemployment line. Television di- 
rectors are not stars, and therefore 
seldom have much creative control; 
they work under exacting schedules 
and are generally regarded as inter- 
changeable— by producers and 
studios, as well as by the general 
viewing public. 

But Donner feels the rewards of 
such work were at least equal to its 
hardships. “People say to me that it’s 
great that I’ve paid my dues . . . but 
I’ve never paid any dues, at least not 
until Superman and my experience 
with its producers. I’ve never felt that 
tv or commercials or industrials ever 
owed me a thing — I’ve always owed 
them everything. I’ve never never ex- 
perienced any great struggle or an- 
guish, because I’ve always thought 


myself the luckiest son of a bitch alive 
to be doing what I’m doing. 

“In tv,” he continues, “the stars 
are the shows and the personalities. 
The director’s role is essential, but 
he is almost visualized as a nonentity. 
They certainly don’t announce ‘Kojak, 
this week directed by Richard Donner, 
who brought you that brilliant one last 
week.’ The attention is on Telly 
Savalas, and rightly so; tv is its own 
star — and, I suppose, its own evil. In' 
motion pictures, it’s your film, your 



Wally Cox was wooed by a lovelorn 
computer In "Frcm Agnes— With Love." 



Martin Landau, star of the TZ thriller "The 
Jeopardy Room ” 
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Richard Deacon puts Robby the Robot 
through his paces in "The Brain Centerat 
Whipple’s.” 



iGary Crosby played an unscrupulous 
ifolksinger in "Come Wander with Me." 


responsibility. If the^ film is good and 
you've supported yourself with the 
right people, your I'eputation will be 
enhanced because it is ‘A Richard 
Donner Film.’ There's no such thing in 
television, perhaps because they have 
enough problems su])porting the stars 
and the studios. 

“As a director doing a tv series, 
you have an obligadon to the show 
you’re doing— to do it as well as you 
can, but to remain within the frame- 
work of what’s been sold and what has 
existed. If you try to change an estab- 
lished image, you’re liable to screw up 
a successful series — which would have 
repercussions for a great many 


people. It’s a terrible thing to have to 
live with, but it is your responsibility. 

“I was a guy who always had a lot 
of fistfights in the cutting room. I've 
always stayed with my films and loved 
them dearly. I was very active in the 
Director’s Guild, fighting for the tv di- 
rector’s right to cut. Usually, if a di- 
rector is good and he’s qualified and 
the producers respect him, then the 
editors will respect him; they’ll be able 



Donner confers with the late Geoffrey 
Unsworth, Superman’s director of pho- 
tography. 


to work together. When that doesn’t 
happen, most often you’ll find it’s the 
director’s fault. I used to know guys 
who would cut utter crap and walk 
away from it. I couldn’t do that, and 
never could. 

“Whether it’s tv film or a feature, 
I narrow the entire process of film- 
making to its most simplistic terms. 
First there’s the script development 
and the dealmaking. The preparation 
of a film or tv show is like the byplay 
of lovemaking: meeting a girl, falling 
in love with her. The actual 
shooting— getting on the floor and 
making it — is just straight-out forni- 
cation, doing it. Then the editing and 
post-production, everything right uja 
to the film’s release, is the gestation 
and birth of the baby, when you get to 
see whether it has blue eyes. And 
staying with it through release, or 
until it’s broadcast, is like seeing your 
kid through college. At least, it’s al- 


ways been that way for me.” 

Donner does concede that in tele- 
vision, more often than not, formula 
wins out over creativity. “Yet every 
once in a while, I do see something 
that’s very unique and individual, and 
I note the guy’s name and the date. 
When I’m producing, that may be 
someone I’ll want as a director.” 

In 1963, the year that Donner re- 
ceived his first Twilight Zone assign- 
ment, Serling’s series had just been 
through a most difficult period. Two 
years before, the_ show had been can- 
celed in the second half of its third 
season. The next year it was brought 
back as a midseason replacement, ex- 
panded to a full hour. The network’s 
decision to revive and revise the show 
had been sudden, and the burden of 
pulling it all together under an incred- 
ibly tight schedule had fallen largely 
on Serling’s shoulders. The fifth sea- 
son, again in the half-hour format, 
represented a return to normalcy, and 
an attempt by all concerned to regain 
the ratings lost through the preceding 
changes. Quality, as always, was the 
strategy, and the fifth season included 
some of the finest shows of the 
series — including five directed by 
Richard Donner. 

“I was doing a lot of MGM shows 
at the time. The script they ap- 
proached me with was called 'Night- 
mare At 20,000 Feet.’ It was the most 
adventurous Twilight -Zone they’d 
ever done, and probably the most ad- 
venturous show they’d done at Metro. 
It had unbelievable special effects — a 
gremlin on a wing, airplane engines 
going, with lightning, wind, and rain. 
It was a major thifig, and it went half 
a day over. We couldn’t go straight to 
the half day, because the set wasn’t 
available; we had to shoot straight 
through the following night. Because 
of that delay, I almost lost my job at 
MGM forever. But when it came out, it 
was a very well-received program, 
much talked about, and that turned 
the situation around for me. I was able 
to stay on at MGM, and a very 
talented writer-producer named Bill 
Froug came in and hired me for four 
more Twilight Zones!' 

The featured gremlin of “Night- 
mare” was the creation of William 
Tuttle, a makeup veteran whose long 
association with MGM goes back to 
the 1930s, when he cut his teeth on 
such films as Mark Of The Vampire 
and The Wizard of Oz. In Richard 
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Donner and the Superman crew on loca- 
tion in midtown Manhattan. 


Matheson’s script for the episode, Tut- 
tle’s creature gnawed at the engines of 
a storm-tossed airplane while a ter- 
rorized former mental patient, played 
by William Shatner, vainly attempted 
to persuade passengers and crew of 
their danger. 

One of Donner’s favorite aspects 
of that first Twilight Zone was the 
opportunity it offered to work with 
William Shatner, just two years before 
he was etched into public memory as 
Captain Kirk of Star Trek. 

“He was a great nut,” Donner re- 
calls. “We were always putting each 
other on and having the time of our 
lives. On that last night of shooting, 
he was visited on the set by Edd 
Byrnes, ‘Rookie’ from 77 Sunset 
Strip. We were all exhausted — it was 
quite late — and when my back was 
turned, Shatner and Byrnes decided 
to stage a fight. I happened to look up 
at the wing of the airplane and saw 
this fight going on. I started running 
over, of course, and just when I got 
there I saw Byrnes hit Shatner, who 
went over the wing of the airplane, 
down forty feet to the tank below! 
What I didn’t know was that they had 
dressed a dummy in Shatner's clothes. 
All I could think at the time was, 
screw Shatner, now I have to reshoot 
this whole thing! But Shatner is a 
wonderful guy. I enjoyed working with 
him tremendously.” 

An equal pleasure for Donner was 
his working relationship with series 
creator Rod Serling. “By the time you 
received those scripts, they were so 
well-honed that it was just a pleasure 


to go in and shoot them. Just as I con- 
sider my films to be like a baby being 
born. The Twilight Zone was Rod’s 
baby that kept getting born every 
week. We always had preproduction 
meetings with Rod, he was always 
there for the rough cuts, and of course 
he’d be on the set for the teaser open- 
ings and trailers. Somewhere there 
must be a wonderful film of some of 
the goofs. He had such a great sense 
of hurnor— those wrinkles in his face 
were definitely from laughter. 

“On or off the set, he seemed like 
the most composed human being I’d 
ever seen in my life. He was such an 
optimist, and such a wonderfully alive 
man. I never saw him on the ‘down’ 
side ever. I’m not trying to aggrandize 
someone who has died; this is simply 
the impression I had of the man as I 
knew him. All that I ever saw of him 
indicated that he was simply a happy 
and very sincere human being who 
loved his life and his work dearly.” 

Donner’s second Twilight Zone 
film was “From Agnes With Love,” 
from a script by Barney Scofield. Con- 
sidering the sixteen years and count- 
less projects that have followed, he 
remembers it remarkably well. “I 
really loved doing that show. Wally 
Cox was wonderful as a computer 
operator who was such an introvert 
that he would always ask Agnes, his 
machine, how to romance this girl. 
But the computer was in love with 
him, and would give him totally 
screwed-up advice. It would tell him 
to give her roses, when she had rose 
fever; to giver her candy while she 
was on a diet. 

“Wally was a very disciplined ac- 
tor, and was very much like the 
characters he portrayed on screen — 
very quiet, gentle, and very efficient. 
He did a magnificent job.” 

Mention of “The Jeopardy Room,” 
his third Tunlight Zone, makes Don- 
ner nostalgic. “I remember that!” he 
told us. “I hadn’t thought of that in 
ages, but it was great — Martin 
Landau and John Van Dreelan. Lan- 
dau was a defector being held by a 
KGB agent in a hotel room. There was 
this entire confrontation between the 
two of them, without them ever com- 
ing face to face. Everything happened 
over the telephone. That was a won- 
derful show.” 

“The Brain Center at Whipple’s” 
was, like “Agnes,” a very human com- 
edy about dehumanization. Richard 


Deacon, soon to be known as Mel of 
The Dick Van Dyke Show, starred as a 
corporate executive determined to cut 
costs by automating his office. Ap- 
pearing with Deacon was Robby the 
Robot— one of several appearances 
made by the m(;tallic star of MGM’s 
Forbidden Planet in the course of the 
series. 

“Robby had been in the MGM lot," 
says Donner. “We redressed him a lit- 
tle, painted him differently, and put 
another light on top of his head. He 
was in fairly good condition; in those 
days studios haci great pride in their 
prop and wardrobe departments, so 
when you went to get something, 
there was no problem.” 

“Come Wander With Me” was 
Donner’s last Tivilight Zone, and was 
broadcast just tliree weeks before the 
program’s final bow. Tony Wilson’s 
script concerned a commercially 
minded folksinger, played by Gary 
Crosby, who derives his profits from 
other people’s music. Bonnie Beacher 
played a modern-day Sibyl whose en- 
chanting song foi'etells Crosby's death. 

“When we filmed that particular 
episode, I had just seen Sunday in 
Seville, and I insisted that the entire 
thing have that misty, backwoods look. 
We filled everything with smoke and 
shot with backlighting. We had so 
much smoke in the back lot that the 
fire department came out; and then 
the production department got mad at 
us because we’d lose shots when the 
wind would come up. 

“Gary Crosljy’s agent sent him in 
to us at a time when we were consid- 
ering someone totally different. He 
had practically memorized the script 
before he came into my office. He did 
a reading for me that was so brilliant 
that I immediately said, ‘that’s it — 
Gary Crosby.' He is a very flexible, 
very good actor.” 

Despite the high quality of its 
thirty-three episodes, the fifth season 
proved to be th(i last hurrah for The 
Twilight Zone. The network allowed 
the cancellation ax to fall once again, 
just as the show's ratings were begin- 
ning to recover from the setbacks of 
the previous year. P’or Donner, 
though, the memories are fond ones; 
he regards his involvemtmt with the 
series as “a big ego trip. There was a 
feeling of great pride, because that 
was the class tv show to do at the 
time. If you were doing Twilight Zone, 
you were doing the best.” 
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Conner as Filmmaker: 

A Flair for the Larger-Than-Life 



Donner directs Gregory Peck, as Ambassador Robert Thorn, 
and Harvey Stephens, as Damien, In his 1976 hit. The Omen. 


TURNING HIS TALENTS TO THE CINEMA, DONNER HAS DIRECTED 
BOTH SATAN AND SUPERMAN. 


Richard Dormer’s transition from television to features 
was something of a slow fade-in. His first theatrical film, 
X-15 (1961)— filmed in twelve days and featuring two 
relative “unknowns,” Oharles Bronson and Mary Tyler 
Moore— was a drama about the lives and loves of the men 
who piloted the experimental aircraft to the edges of space. 
Upon release, it gathered little notice; nowadays it seems to 
run ceaselessly on late-night tv. 

Donner’s second film. Salt and Pepper (1968), can 
scarcely even be considered his own. Its production was 
marked by frequent disagreements between Donner and its 
producer-stars, Peter Lawford and Sammy Davis. After 
filming was completed, Donner was denied any say in its 
cutting. 

. And then, one evening in 1975, The Omen entered his 
life. “Ed Rosen, an excellent producer and agent, called me 
urgently on a Friday night,” Donner recalls, “and said, 
‘You’ve gotta read this script — Warner Brothers has it, but 


they’re going to drop it. There’s a great film in it.’ 

“I received it the next day, started to thumb through it 
. . . and I couldn’t put it down. By chance I was having 
dinner with Alan Ladd, Jr. that night. Laddie had been my 
agent, we’d been close friends when he was producing in 
England, and we were looking for something that we could 
do together. He was head of Fox at the time, and of course I 
wanted to bring him something proper. I asked him to read 
the script, but he told me he was busy. I said, ‘Laddie, you 
owe me a favor. Please read it.’ 

“The next day he was driving out to visit his kids at 
camp, so his wife Patty read it, and she thought it was 
wonderful. On the i^ay back, she drove while he read, and 
they called me that night at midnight. Laddie said to me, ‘I 
think that if you eliminate the obvious we’ve got a hell of a 
film.’ And bang! —that was it.” 

The script that Donner submitted to Ladd was entitled 
“The Antichrist.” Written by David Seltzer from an idea by 
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producer Harvey Bernhard, it told the story of Damien, the 
son of an ambassador to the Court of St. James, and his 
secret birthright as the Antichrist predicted in the Bible’s 
Book of Revelation. “When I first saw the screenplay,” 
recalls Conner, “it has devil dogs, cloven hooves, covens, 
bloodletting, black rites, all of that— and I thought it was 
i bullshit. But it did have an exceptional quality: a solid story 

j concerning a mother and father caught up in all these 

I terrible events which were occurring in the guise of 

} coincidence. Everybody has said, at one time or another, 

? ‘You’re not going to believe what happened to me today,’ but 

i these people are surrounded by it until it drives them to the 

i point of insanity.” 

i The Omen’s most notorious aspect is the series of 

gruesome deaths that occur throughout the story. Along 
with John Carpenter’s Halloween, Conner’s film might be 
i considered a model for the current wave of films that offer 

I little more than a catalogue of violent killings. 

I “You mean all that crap that’s out there now?” Conner 

I says. “I think it’s absolutely disgraceful. In The Omen, each 

of those death scenes grows from the context of the film— 
and each one comes as a total shock. Everything works 
within the story. These other films, from what I’ve seen, are 
just a lot of gratuitous violence. The people making them are 
ripping off the public. But apparently the public wants to be 
I ripped off, because if they didn’t want to go and drop ten 

j bucks for that sort of thing, they wouldn’t.” 

; While The Omen may be a close cinematic relative of 

I the many pictures specializing in “creative deaths,” one 

i element sets it miles apart from most of these: the staging, 

composition, and editing of the key sequences elevates them 
to a level of macabre art. It’s therefore rather surprising to 
learn that the film’s most memorable sequences were totally 
improvised. 

I “We did storyboard the dog attack and the baboon 

attack,” says Conner. “They were both planned very 
carefully. We knew what we were going to do and had it 
down pat. Then we went to shoot these sequences, and we 
couldn’t get the goddamn dogs and baboons to understand 
the storyboards! All our plans went straight out the window, 
i So what you do, in situations like that, is just fill in as best 

you can, until you know you’ve shot enough coverage to 
make it work. It’s the same on the death scenes— the 
I decapitation, and when the priest is impaled. I simply 

I progress as I shoot, cutting it— actually seeing it — in my 

mind. I don’t really block my shots in advance, as a lot of 
people do; I just get out there and let it happen. That’s what 
works for me. 

“I also have a very brilliant editor named Stuart Baird. 
We work very closely together. He also cut Superman for 
me, and I hope he’ll be on all the rest of my pictures for the 
rest of my life.” 

Conner remains on excellent terms with Harvey 
Bernhard, the producer of all the Omen films, and in fact he 
assisted in developing the script for The Final Conflict, the 
third in the series, which was released this April. “I think 
they felt obligated to give me some money that they didn’t 
give me at the very beginning,” says Conner, “and they put 
my name on the picture as executive producer, which was 
very nice of them. He adds: “I suspect that this picture will 
scare the shit out of everybody.” 

Following The Omen, the now- very-marketable Conner 
turned his talents to Superman: The Movie. “I got a 
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David Warner, as the doomed 
photog ra pher Jennings, presents Thom 
with evidence of modern-day 
satanIsm. 


I 


I 


I 



: At The Omen's conclusion, Damien 
(Harvey Stephens), now the sole 
j surviving member of the Thorn family, 
seems destined for a life of power and 
privilege. 



Jonathan Scoff-Taylor plays the 
adolescent Antichrist In Damien, the 
1978 sequel to The Omen, directed by 
Don Taylor. 
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telephone call one day from a man who said, ‘This is 
Alexander Salkind. Do you know who I am?’ I said no, and 
he said I must know. I said I didn’t. He explained that he 
was the producer of Three and Four Musketeers, that he 
now had Superman, and that he wanted me to direct it. He 
sent the script over, and I read it. 

“It was 550 pages of Batwtaw — zowie!-wop!-powie! 
stuff— so I sat down with the Salkinds and said that if I 
could rewrite the script to my liking, I would do it. They 
said no, that they were going to go with that one. I said 
forget it.” 

Original plans called for Superman to be shot in Italy, 
and preproduction began in 1976 under Guy Hamilton, the 
director of several films in the James Bond series. 
Economics, however, forced producers Alexander and Ilya 
Salkind to move the production to England; Hamilton, a 
British tax emigre, was unable to follow, and withdrew from 
the project. Conner was approached a second time just ten 
weeks before the scheduled start of shooting, and Tom 
Mankiewicz was called in for the rewrite that Conner 
required. 

According to Conner, the script’s main problem was one 
of attitude toward the basic material— the Superman myth. 
“They were piling parody upon parody, while Tom and I 
wanted a more realistic approach to a subject that was, in 
fact, much bigger than life. Mario Puzo’s thematic treatment 
was excellent, and Robert Benton did an excellent job on 
script two. We just wanted it changed because they had 
gotten lost in one area.” 

Those few weeks between Conner’s entry and the start 
of shooting were extremely busy ones. While supervising 
the rewrite and the casting, particularly the casting of 
Christopher Reeve in the title role, Conner put the entire 
production crew through a shake-up. “I replaced nearly 
everyone on the film,” he says, “and brought in the late John 
Barry as production designer, God rest his soul. By this 
time the producers realized how the picture should be made, 
so they let me go ahead and make it.” 

The most unique aspect of the film that Conner made 
was its three-part structure, depicting three fantastic 
worlds: the cold alien landscape of Krypton, the idyllic 
Middle American community of Smallville, and, finally, a 
Metropolis that is, for all intents and purposes, identical to 
New York City. “We deliberately planned it as three 
separate films in one,” says Conner, “each presenting its 
own reality.” 

The incredible expanding schedule and the amazing 
colossal budget of Superman became the major theme of 
Hollywood controversy by the time the production entered 
its second year. One source of difficulty was the fact that the 
Superman crew was working on two films simultaneously. 
The Salkinds had reaped major rewards by approaching The 
Three Musketeers and its sequel in this manner. If it worked 
for a period swashbuckler, why not for Supermini “There 
was nothing wrong with the idea of making two films at the 
same time,” says Conner, “but it became almost too much to 
bite off at once.” 

A second source of trouble was the effects technology, 
which was being utilized as quickly as it could be developed. 
“The same hour— the same minute,” says Conner. “It was 
‘seat of the pants’ all the way. We kept learning and learning 
as we went, because we were doing so many things that had 
never been done before. Nobody knew how to make those 



In The Final Conflict, this year's 
conclusion to the Omen trilogy with 
Graham Baker as director, a grown-up 
Damien (Sam Neill) stokes the fires of 
discontent In America In a calculated 
bid for world domination. 



Diana Scarwid and John Savage 
dance In the Christmas season at Max's 
Bar In the most recent Richard Donner 
film. Inside Moves, an upbeat look at the 
vATOrld of the physically disabled. 


effects come to life. 

“But I was surrounded by the greatest number of 
creative geniuses I have ever had the good fortune to be 
around —dear Geoffrey Unsworth, our cinematographer; 
John Barry; Les Bowie, the great matte artist— all of whom 
so tragically died within months of the picture’s completion.” 

At the time Superman was released, a reported eighty 
percent of the sequel had already been shot under Conner’s 
direction. Shortly afterward, it was announced that 
Superman II would be completed under the direction of 
Richard Lester, director of the Salkinds’ Musketeers films, 
who had served as second unit director on the first 
Superman ; in light 5f Conner’s contributions, though. 
Superman II would bear the opening credit “A Richard 
Donner Film.” However, the situation has changed since 
then, for at the film’s opening in Paris this year, Richard 
Lester told the press that only ten percent of Conner’s 
footage now remained, due to the unavailability of “extras” 
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Dally Plane! editor Perry White f Jackie 
Cooper) urges his staff to get "the most 
Important Interview since God talked to 
Moses'— an exclusive talk with 
Metropolis's mysterious new 
crimetighter— In Conner’s 1978 
blockbuster, Superman. Also on hand; 
Marc McClure as Jimmy Olsen, Margot 
Kidder as Lois Lane, and Christopher 
Reeve a mild-mannered reporter 
named Clark Kent. 


who’d appeared in the Donner shots. 

“There was no need to match extras,” argues Donner. 
“All of those scenes were done. I assume he cut out an awful 
lot of my work simply because he wanted his name on the 
screen as director. Dick Lester, my very near and good 
friend, never once had the guts to call up and say he was 
taking over my film. Not once, to this day, has he called me. 

“I’ve seen the picture,” Donner adds. “What they have 
now is a James Bond for eleven-year-olds. But there are a lot 
of wonderful things in it. Anyone with a knowledge of 
filmmaking will see the difference between my work and 
Lester’s, but audiences won’t necessarily see it— and that’s 
all that counts. It’s going to make a lot of money. People are 
going to see it, they’ll be caught up in the picture, they’re 
going to laugh, and everybody’s going to be happy.” 

Donner doesn’t feel that his replacement on Superman 
caused any real harm to his reputation. “In fact,” he says, “I 
owe a real debt to the Salkinds for having me on Superman 
in the first place. It did great things for my career.” When 
we spoke to him, he was still high on the birth of his newest 
baby. Inside Moves, which opened across the country this 
spring. 

Inside Moves is probably the least commercial idea 
Donner could have pursued after the heroics of Superman. 
But the risk sits firmly on Donner’s own shoulders; it was 
financed through his own company, Goodmark Productions. 
The film concerns the regulars at Max’s Bar, a meeting place 
for the physically handicapped. John Savage stars as a 
romantic young man left severely crippled after a failed 
suicide attempt; the film also features David Morse as a 
would-be basketball star held back by a crippled knee, and 
the beautiful Diana Scarwid as a prototypical waitress who 
becomes the apex of a love triangle involving Savage and 
Morse. Donner also accomplished something of a coup in 
persuading Harold Russell to emerge from retirement for 
his first film role since he won the 1946 Academy Award as 
Best Supporting Actor for his performance in The Best 
Years of Our Lives . 

Despite its subject matter, I nside Moves is an upbeat 
film— an approach that Donner obviously enjoys. “I can tell 
you this much about my next picture,” he says. “It’s going to 
be romantic, it’s going to have humor, it’s going to be a little 
bigger than life. And it’s going to make you feel 
good —because that’s what I’m into now.” IQ 
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Lois scoops them alia few scenes later 
when Superman pays a nighttime visit 
to her rooftop apartment. 



In Superman II, directed by Richard 
Lester, the Man of Steel renounces his 
powers for the sake of a normal 
domestic existence with his 
bride-to-be, Lois Lane. 



However, thanks to the threat of three 
criminal escapees from the "Phantom 
Zone.” Superman soon returns to 
crimefighting, confronting the criminals 
In an epic battle In Times Square. 
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Hornkastle said hoarsely, “To study them. To 
understand them. You know this is my field.” 

“You want to eat the mushroom,” said Ben- 

Horin. 

Hornkastle shrugged. “Maybe.” To swallow 
God, to be possessed by Him, to entangle one’s iden- 
tity with Him — why not? Why not? “How long before 
I can go to them?” he asked. 

“Who knows? A week? Two? Everything here 
is conditional. The politics, the inflation rate— the 
weather, even. One takes everything into account. I 
promise you you’ll see them. Until Easter everything 
is crazy here — pilgrims, tourists, wandering ecstat- 
ics. It gets a little like Benares, almost. After Easter, 
all right? Can you stay that long?” 

Hornkastle considered. He was on sabbatical. 
He had virtually fled Los Angeles, escaping from the 
wreckage of his life there. It didn’t matter when he 
went back, or if he ever did. But he was gripped with 
impatience. He said, “I’ll stay as long as possible. But 
please — soon . . .” 

“We must wait for the right moment,” said 
Ben-Horin firmly! “Come, now. My wife is eager to 
meet you.” 

They went out into the surprisingly chilly 
April air. With a lurch and a roar Ben-Horin’s tiny 
orange Datsun took off, down the hill, around the 
compact medieval splendor of the walled Old City, 
and through New Jerusalem. Ben-Horin was an out- 
rageous driver, screeching through the streets like a 
racer in the Grand Prix, honking ferociously at his 
fellow motorists as if they were all retired Nazis. The 
Israelis must be the most belligerent drivers in the 
world, Hornkastle thought. Even a cool cosmopolitan 
type like Ben-Horin, professor of botany, connoisseur 
of rare fungi, turned into a lunatic behind the wheel. 
But that was all right. Life had been a roller coaster 
ride for Hornkastle for a couple of years now. One 
more round of the loop-the-loop wasn’t going to 
bother him much. Not after three stiff jolts of arrack 
on the rocks. Not here. Not now. 

en-Horin lived in a gray and blue high-rise, 
spectacularly situated on a hilltop near the 
university. It looked stunning from a distance, 
but once inside Hornkastle noticed that the stucco 
was cracking, the lobby tiles were starting to fall out, 
the elevator made disturbing groaning sounds. The 
Israeli ushered him into a tiny immaculate apart- 
ment. “My wife Geula,” said Ben-Horin with a 
brusque little wave. “Thomas Hornkastle of the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles.” 

She was a surprise: a big woman, an inch or 
two taller than Ben-Horin, probably twenty pounds 
heavier, with a ripe if not overripe look to her. It was 
hard to imagine these two as man and wife, for 
Ben-Horin was dry and precise and contained, and 


“}di/ want to eat the 
mushroom I' said Ben-Horin. 
Hornkastle shrugged. ''Maybe!' 
To swallow God, 
to be possessed by Him, 
to entangle ones identity 
with Him — why not? 

Why not? 


she was full of vitality —young and pretty, in a way, 
and overflowing with life. Her eyes were dark and 
glossy, and it seemed to Hornkastle that she was 
looking at him with outright interest. Probably a 
figment of the arrack, he decided. 

He needed no more drinks, but he had never 
been good at refusing them, ard soon she had a 
martini-like thing in his hand, something made with 
Dutch gin and too much vermouth. The conversation 
was quick, animated, impersonal. Perhaps that was 
the style here. Ben-Horin and his wife were both 
well informed about world affairs, though everything 
seemed to circle back to analyses of the impact of this 
event or that on Israel’s own situation. Possibly, 
Hornkastle thought, if you live in a very small coun- 
try that has been surrounded by fanatical enemies, 
for its entire life, you get fixated on local issues. He 
had been startled, at the international symposium 
where he had met Ben-Horin last December, to hear 
an Israeli historian expounding on the Vietnam war 
in terms of Israel and Syria. “If your government 
tells you to defend an outpost,” he; had said, “you go 
and defend it. You don’t argue with your government 
about the morality of the thing!” With that sort of 
outlook even the rainfall in Uganda could become a 
significant domestic political issue. 

Somehow he finished his martini and one after 
that, and then there was wine with dinner, a dry 
white from the Galilee. Hornkastle always drank a 
little too heavily, especially when he was traveling, 
but in the last few turbulent years it had started to 
be a problem, and the way the B(m-Horins kept him 
topped off could get troublesome. He knew he was on 
the edge of becoming sloppy, and worked hard at 
staying together. After a time he was just nodding 
and smiling while they talked, but suddenly — it was 
late, and now everyone was drinking a corrosive Is- 
raeli brandy— she wanted to know about his field of 
study. He did his best, but his voice sounded slurred 
even to him. Professor of experimental psychology. 
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he said, here to investigate rumors of archaic cultist 
practices among the Arabs just south of Jerusalem. 
“Oh, the mushroom,’' she said. “You have tried it in 
California, perhaps?” 

“In a minor way. In the course. of my re- 
search.” 

“Everyone in California takes drugs all the 
time, yes?” 

HornkastJe smiled blearily. “Not these days. 
Not as much as is com monly believed.” 

“The mushrocm here, the Amanita mus- 
caria,” she said, “is very strong, maybe because it is 
holy and this is the Holy Land. Stronger than what is 
in California, I believe. No wonder they call it a god. 
You want to try it?” 

Hazily he imagined she was offering him some 
right now, and he looked at her in horror and amaze- 
ment. But Ben-Horin laughed and said, “He is not 
sure. I will take him to Kidron and he can conduct his 
own investigation.” 

“It is very strong,” she said again. “You must 
be careful.” 

“I will be careful,” Hornkastle said solemnly, 
although the promise sounded hollow to him, for he 
had been careful so Icmg, careful to a fault, pathologi- 
cally careful, and now in Israel he felt strangely reck- 
less and terrified of his own potential recklessness. 
“My interest is scholarly,” he said, but it came out 
skhollally and, as he; struggled desperately and un- 
successfully to get the word right, Ben-Horin tact- 
fully rescued him with an apology for having an early 
class the next day. V/hen they said goodnight Geula 
Ben-Horin took his hand and, Hornkastle was cer- 
tain, held it just a moment too long. 

n the morning he felt surprisingly fine, almost 
jaunty, and at midday he set out for the Old City 
on foot. Entering it, he looked about in wonder. 
Before him lay the V ia Dolorosa, Christ’s route to the 
Crucifixion, and to all sides spread a tangle of alleys, 
arcades, stairs, tunnels, passageways, and bazaars. 
Hornkastle had been in plenty of ancient cities, but 
there was something about this one that put it be- 
yond all others. He could touch a paving stone and 
think, King David walked here, or the Emperor 
Titus, or Saladin, and this was where Jesus had 
staggered to Golgotha under the weight of his own 
cross. 

So, then: up one winding street and down 
another, getting himself joyously lost — Monastery of 
the Flagellation, Western Wall, Dome of the Rock, 
Street of the Chain, a random walk, poking his nose 
into the souks where hawk-faced old men sold 
sheepskin rugs, pungent spices out of burlap bags, 
prayer beads, shawls, hideous blue ceramic things, 
camel statuettes, unplucked chickens, sides of lamb, 
brass pots, hookahs, religious artifacts of every sort. 


and, for all Hornkastle knew, merchandise far more 
sinister than any of that. In a noisy fly-specked mar- 
ket he bought some falafel and a carbonated bever- 
age, and a little farther on, still hungry, he stopped 
•at a place selling charcoal-grilled kebabs. 

The fascination of the place was like a drug. 
These timeless faces, men in worn serge suits who 
wore flowing Bedouin headdresses, young women 
darting from doorway to doorway, grubby children, 
dogs blithely licking at spilled God-knows-what in the 
gutters, old peasant women with refrigerators or 
television sets strapped to their backs, cries and 
odors, the periodic amplified songs o.f the muezzins 
calling the faithful to the mosques, picturesque 
squalor every where — why, it was like a movie, like 
time travel, even, except that it was actually happen- 
ing to him;- he was here and now in Old Jerusalem, 
capital of the world. It was exhilarating and a little 
intoxicating. 

And there was that extra little thrill, that 
frisson, of knowing — if he could believe Ben-Horin’s 
story— that the ancient religion still flourished 
somewhat hereabouts, that there still were those 
who ate of the sacred mushroom that had been the 
forbidden fruit of the Tree of Good and Evil, the 
manna of the Israelites, the hallucinogenic phallic 
fungus that made one like unto a god. Perhaps that 
boy with glittering eyes in the dark doorway, that old 
man leaning against the cobbled wall, that powerful 
fellow in the tinsmiths’ stall— secret mystics, devour- 
ing God in rites as old as Sumer, undergoing joyous 
metamorphoses of the spirit, ecstasies. From the 
Greek, ekstasis, the flight of the soul from the body. 
“You must come to Israel,” Ben-Horin had told him 
last winter at the meeting in Monaco, after Horn- 
kastle had read his paper on Siberian mushroom in- 
toxication. “The most surprising things still exist 
among us, a dozen kilometers from the tourist hotels, 
and scarcely anyone knows about them. And those 
that do pretend that nothing is going on.” 

At 2 P.M. Hornkastle emerged from the maze 
of the Old City at the Damascus Gate. Ben-Horin was 
already there. “A punctual man,” the Israeli said, 
turning a quick grin on and off. “You feel all right 
today? Good. Come with me.” He led Hornkastle back 
into the heart of the city. Near the Via Dolorosa he 
said, “Walk slowly and glance to your left. See the 
man at the falafel stand? He is one. A user of tiqla’.” 

“Tiqla’r 

“The word is Aramaic. The mushroom. A ref- 
erence to its phallic shape. Are you hungry?” 

They approjiched the falafel stand. The man 
behind the counter, presiding over basins of bubbling 
oil, was an Arab, about thirty, with a lean triangular 
face, wide jutting cheekbones tapering down toward 
a narrow chin. Hornkastle stared at him flagrantly, 
peering as though he were a shaman, an oracle, a 
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holy man. Questions boiled and raged in his mind, 
and he felt once again that urgent hunger, that need 
to surrender himself and be engulfed by a larger 
force. 

Ben-Horin said something curt and harsh in 
Arabic, and the /a/a/e^ -seller scooped several of the 
golden chick-pea balls out of the hot oil, stuffing them 
into envelopes of pita bread. As he handed one across 
to Hornkastle, his eyes — dark, faintly hyperthyroid, 
bloodshot — met the American’s and locked on them 
for a long moment, and Hornkastle flinched and 
looked down as he took the sandwich. Ben-Horin 
paid. When they walked away, Hornkastle said, 
“Does he know you?” 

“Of course. But I could hardly speak to him 

here.” 

“Because he’s an Arab and you’re a Jew?” 

“Don’t be absurd. We’re both Israeli citizens. 
It is because I am a professor at Hebrew University 
and he’s a falafel-seller, and this is the Old City 
where I am an intruder. There are class lines here 
that neither he nor I should cross. Don’t believe all 
you hear about what an egalitarian country this is.” 

“Why did you take me to him?” 

“To show you,” said Ben-Horin, “that there are 
tiqla' folk right in the midst of the city. And to show 
him that you have my sponsorship — for they trust 
me, after a fashion, and now they are likely to trust 
you. This must all be done very, very slowly. Come, 
now. My car is near the bus station.” 

With his usual terrifying intensity Ben-Horin 
circled the northeast corner of the Old City and 
headed south out Jericho Road toward the Kidron 
Valley. Quickly they left the urban area behind and 
entered a rough, scrubby terrain, rocky and parched. 
Like a tour guide Ben-Horin offered a rapid commen- 
tary. “Over there. Mount Zion, Tomb of David. 
There, Valley of Hinnom, where in ancient times 
were the high places where Baal and Moloch were 
worshiped. Still are, perhaps, but if it’s going on they 
keep very quiet about it. And here — ” Dry ravines, 
stony fields. “Kidron. You follow the valley to its end 
and you are in the Dead Sea.” Hornkastle saw 
shepherds, a camel or two, stone huts. Ben-Horin 
turned off on an easterly road, poorly maintained. It 
was amazing how quickly the land became desert 
once you were a short way down from cool hilly 
Jerusalem. 

The Israeli pointed ahead, toward a scruffy 
village — a few dozen crude buildings clumped around 
a couple of tin-roofed stores, one emblazoned with a 
giant red Coca-Cola sign. “This is the place. We will 
not stop today, but I will drive slowly through.” 

The town was dusty, ramshackle, drab. Out- 
side Coca-Cola sat a few old men in jeans, battered 
pea jackets, and Arab headdresses. A couple of sullen 
boys glowered at the car. Hornkastle heard a radio 


playing— was that an old Presley number wailing 
across the wasteland? He said, “How in God’s name 
did you ever get them to open up to you?” 

“A long slow process.” 

“What was your secret?” 

Ben-Horin smiled smugly. “Science. The Arabs 
had begun to exhaust their traditional fungus 
sources. I told them other places to look. My price 
was entree into their rites. I pledge you, it took a 
long time.” 

“You’ve had the mushroom yourself?” 

“Several times. To show my good faith. I didn’t 
enjoy it.” 

“Too heavy for you?” 

“Heavy? Heavy?” Ben-Horin seemed puzzled 
by the idiom. Then he said, “The physiological effects 
were fascinating— the intensifying of colors and tex- 
tures, the sense of the earth as a breathing or- 
ganism, the effect of having music turn into flavors 
and shapes, all the synesthesias, the familiar 
psychedelic circus. But also very very powerful, 
more than I had experienced elsewhere. I began to 
feel that there truly was a God and He was touching 
my consciousness. I am willing to perceive the sound 
of a flute as something with mottled wings, but I am 
not willing at the age of thirty-one to begin generat- 
ing a belief in supernatural deities. And when I 
began to lose sight of the boundaries between God 
and Ben-Horin, when I began to think of myself as 
perhaps partaking of the naturtj of Jesus—” Ben- 
Horin shook his head. “For me this is no pastime to 
pursue. Let those who want to be gods, saviors, di- 
vine martyrs, whatever, eat their fill of the mush- 
room. I am content to study its worshipers.” 

They were well past the village, now, three or 
four miles into the empty desert. Hornkastle said, 
“Do you think this cult has simply survived since an- 
cient times, or is it a deliberate modern revival?” 
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are other responsibilities. I will call you.’ 


“I have no ides .” 

“But what do you think?” 

“I said, I have no idea. Do you?” 

Hornkastle shrugged. “Since the whole Near 
East once was honeycombed with mushroom cultists, 

I suppose it’s possible that one group has hung on. 
Especially here. I’m familiar with Allegro’s notion 
that Jesus himself never existed, that ‘Jesus’ is just a 
code word for the ssicred mushroom that rises from 
the ground, the phallic-looking son of God that is 
eaten and shows the way to the Godhead. And this is 
Jesus’s own turf, al'ter all. But presumably these 
cults were all suppressed thousands of years ago.” 

“Presumably.” 

“It’s exciting to think that the belief simply 
went underground instead. I want to find out.” 

“With luck you will, my friend.” 

“Take me into the village?” 

“Eventually.” 

“Why not now? While we’re actually here.” 

“Your impatience will be your ruin, dear 
Hornkastle. We must move very slowly.” 

“If you understood how eager I—” 

“I do understand. That is why there must be 
no haste.” 

They rounded a bend in the road. An Israeli 
soldier was standing beside an overturned motor- 
bike, signaling for help. Ben-Horin halted and there 
was a brief colloquy in Hebrew. Then the soldier 
clambered into the car, apologizing in mild inexact 
English as he jammed himself next to Hornkastle and 
made room for his machine gun. “We will give him a 
lift back to Jerusalem,” Ben-Horin explained. That 
put an end to any talle of sacred mushrooms. 

As they passed through the village again, 
Hornkastle noticed that a younger man had emerged 
from Coca-Cola and stood outside it, arms folded. 
For an eerie moment Hornkastle thought he was the 
/aia/eZ-seller— the same face, wide cheekbones, 
pointed chin, bulging, brooding eyes — but of course 
that was unlikely; this must be a cousin, a brother. In 
these villages everyone has the same genes. 

“I will drop you at your hotel,” said Ben-Horin. 

Itchy irritating frustration assailed Hornkas- 
tle. He wanted much more than this, and he did not 
want to wait, and if impatience would be his ruin, so 
be it: he was impatient. He felt irritable, volatile, 
explosive. With an effort he calmed himself. Ben- 
Horin was right: only by moving slowly would any- 
thing be accomplished. The trouble was he had 
moved so slowly so long, all through his tame, disci- 
plined academic life. Now those disciplines seemed to 
be breaking down, and he stood on the brink of 
strangeness, awaiting the dive. 

He said, “Whtm will we meet again?” 

“In a few days,” Ben-Horin replied. “I must 
deliver a lecture in Haifa tomorrow, and then there 


he bartender at the hotel recognized Hornkas- 
tle and asked him if he wanted arrack again. 
Hornkastle nodded gloomily and studied the 
liquor, watching the ice cubes turn the clear fluid 
cloudy. Shadows were starting to lengthen over the 
domes and parapets of the Old City. 

He was working on his third drink when two 
tourists came in, obviously mother and daughter, say 
fifty-five and thirty, good-looking, long-legged, 
golden-haired women with delicate slender faces, 
fragile sharp noses. British, he guessed, from the se- 
vere cut of their clothes and from their imperfect, 
somewhat bucked teeth. Before long he managed to 
draw them into conversation. British, yes, Claudia 
and Helena, cool and elegant and self-contained, 
friendly. Helena, the daughter, asked what he was 
drinking. “Arrack,” he said. “Anise liqueur, like the 
Greek ouzo, you know? The Turkish raki. Same stuff 
from Indonesia to Yugoslavia.” The daughter ordered 
one; the mother tried it and called for sherry instead. 

Before long the women were on their second 
drinks and he was ready for his fourth, and everyone 
was a little flushed. There was a pleasant sexual un- 
dercurrent to the conversation now, nothing obvious, 
nothing forced, just there: mature and not unattrac- 
tive man sitting with two mature women in strange 
land. Anything might happen. He was fairly certain 
of the glow in Helena’s eyes— that same you-need- 
but-ask shine that he had imagined he had seen in 
Geula Ben-Horin’s, but this did not seem like imagi- 
nation. And even the older one had a spark of it. He 
allowed himself quick, foolish fantasies. The mother 
tactfully excusing herself at the right moment; he and 
the daughter going off somewhere for dinner, danc- 
ing, night of exotic delights, breakfast on the ve- 
randa. Or maybe the daughter pleading a headache 
and disappearing, and he and Claudia — why not? She 
wasn’t that much older than he was. Or perhaps both 
of them at once, something agreeably kinky, one of 
those nights to treasure forever. 

They were widows, he learned, their husbands 
killed in a freak hunting accident in Scotland the pre- 
vious autumn. Helena spoke matter-of-factly about it, 
as if being widowed at thirty was no great event. 

“And now,” she said, “Mother and I are pil- 
grims in Jerusalem! We look forward so much to the 
Easter celebrations. Since the mishap we’ve felt the 
presence of God by our sides constantly, and Jesus as 
a living force.” 

Hornkastle’s dreams of a wild threesome up- 
stairs began to fade. They had been Church of En- 
gland, said Claudia, very high church indeed, but after 
the mishap they had turned to the Roman faith for 
solace, and now, in the Holy Land, they would march 
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with the other pilgrims along the Via Dolorosa, bear- 
ing the Cross — 

Eventually they asked Hornkastle about him- 
self, and he sketched it all quickly: UCLA, experi- 
mental psychology, divorce, sabbatical, hint of severe 
inner storms, crisis, need to get away from it all. He 
intended to say nothing about sacred mushrooms, but 
somehow that slipped out— secret cult, hallucino- 
gens, mysterious village in the desert. His cheeks 
reddened. 

“How fascinating!” Helena cried. “Will you 
take us there?” He imagined what Ben-Horin would 
say about that. He responded vaguely, and she swept 
onward, bright-eyed, enthusiastic, chattering about 
drugs, California, mysticism. He began to think he 
might be able to get somewhere with her after all, 
and started to angle the conversation back toward 
dinner, but no, no, they had a prior engagement, din- 
ner at the rectory, was that it? “We must talk again 
soon,” said Claudia, and off they went, and he was 
alone again. 

uspended time began. He wandered by him- 
self. One night he went down to the Old 
City — dark, a mysterious and threatening 
warren of knotted streets and sinister-looking 
people. He ate at a little Arab place, grilled fish and 
mashed chick-peas for a few shekels. Afterward he 
got lost in a deserted area of blank-walled houses. He 
thought he was being followed — footsteps in the dis- 
tance, rustling sounds, whispers — but whenever he 
glanced back he saw nothing but woebegone lop- 
eared cats. Somehow he found his way to Jaffa Gate 
and picked up a taxi. 

He rented a car and did standard tourist 
things, museums and monuments. Jerusalem, he de- 
cided, looked a little like Southern California. Not 
the inner city, God, no, but the environs, the dry, 
tawny, rocky hills, the vast open sky, the clusters of 
flat -faced condominiums and whatnot sprawling over 
every ridge and crest — he could almost blink and 
imagine himself somewhere out by Yorba Linda or 
Riverside. Except that in the middle of it all was the 
city of David and Solomon and Herod and Pilate, and 
the place of the Cross. 

Had any of that really happened, he won- 
dered? A slender bearded man lurching up the Via 
Dolorosa under the weight of the two massive 
wooden beams? What is it like to carry the Cross? 
What is it like to hang high above the ground in the 
cool, clear springtime air of Jerusalem, waiting for 
your Father to summon your spirit? 

Hornkastle prowled the Old City constantly, 
getting to know his way around in the maze. His path 
often took him past the falafel stand. When he 
bought sandwiches from the Arab his hand trembled, 
as if the falafel-seller who had so many times de- 


Had any of that 
really happened, he wondered? 

A slender bearded man 
lurching up the Via Dolorosa 
under the weight 
of the two massive 
wooden beams? 

What is it like 
to carry the Cross? 


voured his own god held some awesome numinous 
power that instilled fear. What wonders had that man 
seen, what strange heights had he ascended? 
Hornkastle felt brutally excluded from that arcane 
knowledge, half as old as time, that the Arab must 
possess. Looking into his bloodshot eyes, Hornkastle 
was tempted to blurt out his qu(;stions in a rush of 
tell me tell me, but he did not dare, for the Arab 
would pretend not to speak English and Ben-Horin, 
when he found out, would simply disown him, and 
that would be the end of the quest. 

From Ben-Horin he continued to hear nothing. 
At last, unable to contain his impatience, Hornkastle 
telephoned him at home, but got no answer. A call to 
Ben-Horin’s office involved him in a maddening se- 
quence of university switchboard operators; half an 
hour of persistence got him through at last to some- 
one in Ben-Horin’s department who said he had gone 
to Athens to deliver a lecture. 

“Athens? I thought Haifa!” 

“No, Athens. He will be back soon.” 

“Please tell him that Thomas Hornkastle 
would—” But Hornkastle was holding a dead phone. 
Break in service, or just a hang-up? He reminded 
himself that he was in Asia, that however shiny and 
modern Israel might look, the mentality here was not 
necessarily always Western. The idea of trying to call 
back, of going through all those in :ermediaries again, 
was appalling. It would be quicke:' to drive out there 
and leave a message on Ben-Horin 's desk. 

Shortly he was on his way, navigating grimly 
in his flimsy Fiat among the scjuadrons of Israeli 
kamikaze drivers. With minor confusions he reached 
the glossy campus and managed to find a secretary, a 
trim little sabra who took his quickly scrawled note 
and promised to give it to Dr. Ben-Horin tomorrow, 
when he returned from his trip to Geneva. Some 
communications failures here, Hornkastle thought. 
He felt like inviting the secretary to lunch. It was 
absurd; the frustrations of his mushroom ch^se were 
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translating themselv(3s into random sexual twitches. 
He got out of there fast, went over to the university 
library, and used up the afternoon with the five vol- 
umes of Farnell’s Cults of the Greek States, looking 
for veiled Amanita r<jferences. 

Back at the hotel he ran into Helena and 
Claudia. They were friendly, even warm, but that 
moment of unmistakable mutual attraction in the 
cocktail lounge seemed impossible to recapture, and 
when he again suggested dining with him they once 
more blandly and smoothly refused. 

To fill their place he found an Episcopalian 
deacon from Ohio, who suggested an allegedly 
worthwhile restaurant in East Jerusalem. The Ohio 
man had come here for Easter services five years in a 
row. “Overwhelming,” he said, nodding forcefully. 
“When they surge ujd the Via Dolorosa under those 
heavy crosses. The pathos, the passion! And then on 
Holy Saturday, when the Greek Patriarch declares 
the Resurrection, and the cry goes up: Christos 
anestil Christ is risen! You can’t imagine the power 
of the scene. Bells ringing, people shouting and danc- 
ing, everybody going crazy, candles, torches — you’ll 
still be here for it, won’t you? You shouldn’t miss it!” 

Yes, Hornkastle thought bleakly, I will still be 
here for it, and probs.bly for Christmas too. Restless- 
ness gnawed at him. This night, perhaps, the Arabs 
were celebrating the eucharist of the magic mush- 
room, gathered in some cobblestone-walled hut to 
turn themselves into gods, and he was here in this 
mediocre restaurant, trapped in the prison of him- 
self, picking at gristly mutton and listening to the 
raptures of a wide-eyed Midwesterner. He hungered 
for escape, for the dive into the abyss of the divine, 
for the whips of oblivion. 

The Ohioan chattered on and on. Hornkastle, 
hardly even pretending to listen, wondered about his 
ex-wife, his ex-house, his ex-life in his far-off ex-city, 
and asked himself how it had come to pass that in the 
middle of his journey he had ended up here, scourged 
by inner demons he barely comprehended. He had no 
answers. 

he next day fie phoned the university again, 
this time getting through quickly to Ben- 
Horin’s department. Yes, yes. Dr. Ben-Horin 
had returned, he was leaving for Tel- Aviv tomorrow, 
perhaps you can reach him at home now. 

The home number did not answer. 

To Hornkastle it was like being released from 
a vow. In a sudden access of overwhelming anger he 
drove out toward th(3 Kidron Valley, toward the vil- 
lage of the tiqla' users, eyes throbbing, hands tight 
to the knobby wheel In the village all was as it had 
been; the old men outside the shop with the Coca- 
Cola sign, two or three boys playing dice in the dust, 
a radio blaring sleazy music. 



“Not here. You are in the wrong place.” 

Hornkastle leaned closer. “I am a friend of 
Professor Ben-Horin. I study the red plant. You un- 
derstand?” He pantomimed, trying to draw Amanita 
muscaria’s phallic shape in the air with his hand, and 
realized that it looked exactly like pantomiming mas- 
turbation. The Arab’s expression did not change. 
Hornkastle was shaking. “The mushroom. You un- 
derstand me?” he said in a thick, throaty voice. 

No one paid any attention as Hornkastle 
stepped from his car and went into the shop. A dark 
place, cramped— canned goods, piles of sheets and 
blankets, a rack of used clothes, and, yes, a squat red 
Coca-Cola cooler that emitted dull clunking, hum- 
ming sounds. Behind the counter was the Arab who 
looked just like the /a^q/eZ -seller. They are brothers, 
Hornkastle thought: this is Mustafa, the other is 
Hassan. Abdul and Ibrahim and Ismail are out tend- 
ing the flocks, and they all look exactly alike. The 
bulging bloodshot eyes regarded him coldly. 
Hornkastle said, in a tentative, faltering way, “Do 
you speak English?” 

“Yes. What do you want?” 

Probably it was meant as a shopkeeper’s What 
can I do for youl but it came out a lot more hostile 
than that. Hornkastle moistened his lips. “I want — I 
am here for— I am trying to learn about—” He 
halted in confusion and chagrin. This was impossibly 
stupid. Blurt it out, ask blunt questions about an il- 
legal secret cult? How many months had it taken 
Ben-Horin to establish contact with these people? I’m 
ruining everything, Hornkastle thought. He trem- 
bled and said, astonishing himself, “Do you sell liquor 
here?” 

A flicker of the dark menacing eyes. “You 
must go to Jerusalem for that.” 

“Wine? Beer?” 
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“You are mistaken. This is not the place.” 

“I know it is. Have no fear: I’m no policeman. 
An American, a friend of Ben-Horin’s. I want the 
mushroom. The closeness to God, do you understand? 
To taste God, to know the feeling of being divine, of 
being something greater than myself, of—” 

“You are sick. I call doctor.” 

“No. Please. Trust me. In the name of the 
compassionate Jesus, help me!” 

The Arab stared. Some changes seemed to be 
going on at last behind the swarthy facade. Horn- 
kastle, sweating, swaying, gripped the counter to 
keep from falling. 

“You are American. You want only fun.” 

“I swear it, no—” 

“The mushroom is not for fun.” 

“The mushroom is holy. I understand that. It 
is holy, God is holy, I — I am not holy. I want to be 
made holy. To be made whole, do you see?” Horn- 
kastle laughed, a little too wildly. I am babbling, he 
thought. But he seemed to be getting through. He 
whispered urgently, “I want to be part of something, 
finally, does that make sense? To enter a world where 
I feel I belong. And the mushroom will open the gate. 

I swear to my need. By the compassionate Jesus, by 
the eyes of Mary, by the Holy Spirit itself—” 

“You are crazy,” said the Arab. 

“Perhaps I am. I don’t think so. But do you 
have to be sane to want to enter into God? I’ve been 
on the outside all my life — looking in, looking for the 
way, trying to pass that gate and never letting myself 
do it, never willing to take the last chance. You know, 
I’ve had mushrooms, in California. But I always took 
an underdose, I guess, or the mushroom was too 
mild, because I only got a hint of the experience, the 
shadow of it, a little light shining through the door to 
where I stood—” He faltered. “Please,” he said, in a 
small voice. 

From the Arab came an enormous unending si- 
lence, broken after an eternity by a few quick gruff 
words: “Come with me.” 

Hornkastle nodded. They left the store 
through a side door, and he followed the Arab on and 
on, out of the little village, toward the rocky hill to 
the east. There were a few stone huts up there. The 
elders of the tribe are convened there, Hornkastle 
decided, and that is the place of the mushrooms, and 
I will be presented to them and allowed to plead my 
case, and then — and then — 

Sudden intense panic surged through him. He 
felt a buzzing in his kneecaps and fierce pressure in 
his bladder and stabbing pain at the back of his skull. 
He had a vision of himself being called into judgment 
in one of those huts, the prying snooping ignorant 
American arraigned for poking his nose where it did 
not belong, and found guilty and taken out behind the 
hill, two quick thrusts of the dagger and over the 


edge into the dry ravine. This is how we deal with 
meddlers, Frankish dog! It was absurd. These 
people might look sinister, but it was all in his over- 
heated imagination; they were harmless peasants, 
simple shepherds and farmers, much closer to God 
than he would ever be and hardly likely to do evil to a 
stranger. 

Yet fear possessed him. Halfway up the hill he 
turned and ran back toward the village, feeling 
feverish, dizzy, more than half crazed. The Arab 
yelled after him but did not pursue. 

Somehow Hornkastle managed to start his car, 
and, in chaos, tears streaming from his eyes as they 
had not done since he was a ch:ild, he drove wildly 
back to the city, past his hotel, out toward the uni- 
versity area. Angry drivers honked and shook fists 
at him. Near the Knesset building he saw a public 
telephone and called Ben-Horin’s home, expecting 
nothing. Geula Ben-Horin answered. “Hornkastle,” 
he blurted. “I must come over at once.” 

“Of course. Are you all right?” 

“Tell me how to get to your place.” 

It was only five minutes away. He rang her 
bell and she peered out. A whiff of musky perfume 
enveloped him; she was wearinj? a sheer dressing 
gown and nothing else, and he \vas unprepared for 
that, the absurd, comical, preposterous seductiveness 
of her, heavy breasts visibly sv^aying, all that vo- 
luptuous Mediterranean flesh. He said, “Your 
husband—” 

“In Tel-Aviv. Come in. AVhat’s wrong with 

you?” 
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She put a drink in his hand— the foul Israeli 
brandy — and he gul])ed it like medicine, and then a 
second one. She was warm, sympathetic, trying to 
find out what was the matter; he was barely co- 
herent. Finally, as the brandy settled him a little, 
he managed to say, “I’ve just been to the mushroom 
village.” 

“Ah.” She looked grave. 

“Begging them to give me some. I couldn’t 
wait for your husband to get back from wherever the 
hell he’s been. I stood the waiting as long as I could 
and then I went out there, I talked the ear off some 
Arab, I reeled off a whole lot of hysterical drivel 
about wanting to be one with God, you know, the 
whole transcendental thing—” 

His voice trailed off in shame. 

She said, “And they gave you some, and now it 
is beginning to upset your mind, is that it? It will be 
all right. There will be some hours of great delirium, 
and then ecstasy, and then gradually you will—” 

“No. They didn’t give me any.” 

“No?” 

“The Arab told me to follow him, and started 
to lead me toward some huts on the hillside. And I 
panicked. I thought it was a trap, that they were 
going to kill me for asking too many questions, and I 
ran back to my car, I drove, I — I — I fled here. To the 
only people I know in Jerusalem.” 

Her eyes were; warm with sorrow and pity and 
a sort of love, it seemed to him, and yet her mouth 
was quirked in what looked very much like contempt. 
“I think you are wrong,” she said calmly. “What you 
were afraid of was not that they would do harm to 
you, but that they r.eally would give you the mush- 
room.” 

He blinked. “How can you say that?” 

“I think that is so. Often we turn in fear from 
that which we desire the most. You were in no 
danger from them, £ind you knew that. You were in 
danger from yourself, from your own troubled and 
tormented soul, and what you feared was—” 

“Please. Stop.” 

“—not what they would do to you but what 
you would see when the mushroom allowed you to 
look within.” 

“No. Please.” 

He was shaking again. He could not meet her 
gaze. She came dost; to him — she was nearly as tall 
as he was— and held him, comforting him, murmur- 
ing that she was sorry to have upset him when he 
was already in such a vulnerable state. He pressed 
himself against her and felt the tension draining from 
him. He felt like a cnild, a big foolish child. She was 
the great soothing mother herself, Isis, Astarte, 
Ishtar, and the power that she had over him fright- 
ened and attracted him all at once; if he could not let 
himself surrender to the god who was the mushroom. 


he would at least be capable of losing himself in the 
goddess who was His mother and consort. 

“Come,” she said, taking his hand. 

Easily she led him to the bedroom and with 
dreamy willingness he vanished into her warm bil- 
lowing body, no longer caring, no longer resisting 
anything. He had no strength left. It was all very 
quick, too quick, and he collapsed abruptly into deep 
sleep from which he woke, equally abruptly, finding 
himself lying in her arms and for a moment not know- 
ing who, how, where. 

He stared at her, aghast. 

Before he could speak she put her finger to his 
lips and said softly, “You are feeling better?” 

“We shouldn’t have— your husband—” 

“Life is very risky here. Any day the end 
might come. We live as though there are no second 
chances.” She winked. “Our little secret, eh?” Help- 
ing him up, finding his scattered clothes. “When he 
gets home I will tell him you called. He has been so 
busy, running everywhere, lectures, meetings — he 
has so little time. I am glad you came. About the 
mushroom village and what happened to you there: 
fear nothing. They will not harm you.” 

“Will you tell him I went there?” 

“No. He can find that out from you, much 
better.” 

“What am I going to do, though? I’ve bungled 
everything!” 

“You are a Christian?” She smiled and touched 
her lips lightly to his. “Live in the hope of glorious 
redemption. Even bunglers are forgiven, if there is a 
God. Forgive yourself and He will forgive you too, 
eh? Eh?” She drew him to her for a brief warm em- 
brace. “Go, now,” she whispered. “It will be all right.” 

or ten minutes Hornkastle sat behind the 
wheel of his parked car, groggy, stunned, be- 
fore he could muster enough will to drive. All 
the manic energy in him was spent; he felt bleak, 
drained, desolate. All was lost. The sensible thing 
was to pack up and go to the airport and take the 
next plane out, but he was too numb even to do that. 
At the hotel he went to the bar for a few drinks and, 
in a stupor of guilt and bewilderment, dropped into 
bed. 

He was still sleeping soundly when his tele- 
phone rang the next morning. Ben-Horin. 

“Is it too early for you?” the Israeli asked. 

Sunlight flooded the room. “No, no. I’m up.” 
The hand holding.the receiver shook. “Good to hear 
from you again.” ' 

“Will you meet me at eleven, by St. Stephen’s 
Gate?” Ben-Horin said, brusquely, icily. 

The day was bright and warm. Crowds of 
tourists swarmed about the Old City: the climax of 
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It was ended now, 
the quest, 

the timid tentative adventure. 
Out there in the Judean desert 
are people acting out the 
ancient love-feast, communing 
with a god older than Rome, 
and he woidd never know 
a thing of it now. 

the Easter season was at hand. From a distance of 
twenty yards Hornkastle could feel the anger radiat- 
ing from Ben-Horin, and it was all he could manage 
to force himself to approach the little Israeli. 

Ben-Horin said, “How could you have done it?” 
“Sheer idiotic spinelessness. She gave me a 
couple of drinks, and I was already overwrought, I 
guess, and—” 

In amazement Ben-Horin said, “What in the 
name of Mohammed are you talking about?” 

“I — she— ” He could not say it. 

Ben-Horin shook his head furiously. “You luna- 
tic, how could you possibly have gone to the village 
after all my warnings about moving cautiously? You 
have done me harm that is perhaps irreparable. This 
morning I went to see Yasin, the falaf el peddler— he 
pretended not to know me. As if J am police. I could 
hardly believe it when Geula said you had been to the 
village. Now they want nothing more to do with 
either of us. My relationship with them is severed 
and possibly cannot be rebuilt. How could you? The 
discourtesy, Hornkastle, the absolute stupidity—” 

“I couldn’t reach you for four days. I thought 
you were avoiding me, God knows why. Finally the 
frustration built up and built up and I had to talk to 
those people, had to, so I—” 

“How very stupid that was.” 

“Yes. I know. Even as I was doing it, I knew it 
was a mistake, but I simply went through with it 
anyway, like a dumb schoolboy, I suppose, and even 
worse, when they were about to give me the damned 
mushroom — I’m sure that’s what they were going to 
do — I panicked, I bolted—” Hornkastle rubbed his 
aching forehead. “Can you forgive me?” 

“Forgiveness is not the issue. I want nothing 
more to do with you. You may have crippled my own 
research.” 

“All right.” 


“I advise you not to try to return to the 
village.” 

“I’m planning to leave Israid as soon as I can." 

“Probably there will be no flights available 
until after the Easter holiday. But while you are still 
here, keep away from those people.” 

“Yes,” Hornkastle said meekly. 

“I take no responsibility for what will happen 
to you if you approach them again.” 

“There’s no chance of that.” 

“I wish I had never invited you here. I want 
never to hear your name again.” 

Ben-Horin turned with military precision and 
strode away. 

Hornkastle felt shame and weariness and a 
deep sense of loss. It was ended now, the quest, the 
timid, tentative adventure. Out there in the Judaean 
desert are people acting out the ancient love-feast, 
communing with a god older than Rome, and he 
would never know a thing of it now. Slowly, de- 
featedly, he made his way back to the hotel. I’ll call 
El A1 tomorrow, he thought — they’ll be open on Fri- 
day, won’t they? — and get the hell out of here, back 
to the real world, back to all that I wanted to flee. 

But there was still tonight and he could not 
bear to be alone. Recklessly he i)honed the room of 
the Englishwomen— what did he have to lose? — and 
Claudia answered. Would they join him for dinner? 
He had asked twice before; maybe he was making a 
pest of himself and they would tell him to get lost. 
But no. A lovely idea, she said. Did he have a place in 
mind? Hornkastle said, “How about right here? At 
half past seven?” 

They both looked beautiful— fine clothes, pale 
skin, fluffy blond hair. He loved the British sound of 
their serene voices. Helena’s gauzy blouse revealed 
fine collarbones, a delicate bosom. Had she been with 
a man, he wondered, since the unfortunate hunting 
mishap? Mother and daughter wtire heavy drinkers, 
and Hornkastle matched them two for one, so that 
things rapidly grew blurred, and he was only dimly 
aware of his food; he hoped he was being brilliant, 
suspected he was merely being Ijoorish, and hardly 
cared. They were tolerating him. 

“And your mushroom research?” the mother 
asked. “How has that been going? ’ 

Painful recollection nearly sobered him. “I’ve 
botched it,” he said, and as they leaned toward him, 
eagerly, sympathetically, he pour€;d out his miserable 
shabby tale of the illicit visit, tht? conversation with 
the Arab, the pathetic, inglorious retreat. “I see now 
that what I was looking for here,” he said, “was not 
just a nice little bit of folk-anthropopharmacology to 
write up for the Journal, but an actual mystic expe- 
rience, a real communion, and as often happens when 
you want something too badly, you handle things 
clumsily, you reach too soon, jou blunder—” He 
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paused. “And now it ^vill never happen.” 

“No,” said Claudia. “You will have what you 

seek.” 

He half expected her to pull a glowing red 
Amanita mushroom from her tiny purse. 

“Impossible now,” he said mournfully. 

“No. This is the city of divine grace, of re- 
demption. You will have a second chance at whatever 
you hope to attain. I am quite sure of that.” 

He thought of Geula Ben-Horin saying. We live 
as though there are no second chances. But maybe 
for Israelis, living in a state of constant war, things 
were different. Geula had also said. Live in the hope 
of glorious redemption, and now Claudia had said the 
same thing. Perhaps Perhaps. He gave the British 
woman a bland hopeful smile. But he was without 
hope. 

It was well past eleven by the time the last 
brandies were gone, and then, without any subtlety 
at all, Hornkastle asked Helena to spend the night 
with him, and she, smiling beatifically at her mother 
as though the barbaidc American had just done the 
most wonderfully characteristic thing, as if he had 
performed one of his tribal dances for her, thanked 
him for the offer and pleasantly refused— no second 
chances there, not even a first one— and they left 
him to deal with the check. 

He sat in the I'estaurant until they told him it 
was closing. Somehow he managed to persuade his 
waiter to sell him a whole bottle of arrack from the 
bar stock, and he took it to his room, and through the 
night he methodically emptied it. 

y taxi the next morning he descended to the 
Old City, where a vast horde of pilgrims had 
gathered to reenact the Savior’s final thousand 
paces along the Via Dolorosa from the place of con- 
demnation to the place of His interment. It looked 


like the crowd outside a college football game on 
Saturday afternoon. There were souvenir-sellers, 
mischievous boys, peddlers of snacks, police and sol- 
diers, television cameramen — and also brown-robed 
friars, nuns of a dozen orders, priests, people cos- 
tumed as Roman legionaries carrying spears, a queue 
of Japanese in clerical clothes with three cameras 
apiece. 

Hornkastle walked in a lurching, shambling 
way that evidently had an effect on people, for the 
mob parted before him wherever he went, and soon 
he was deep in the city’s tangled streets. Occasionally 
hands passed lightly over his body — pickpockets, no 
doubt, but that was unimportant. He saw Arabs with 
wide, tapering faces everywhere, bloodshot hyper- 
thyroid eyes. 

A small boy tapped his knee and took him by 
the hand. Hornkastle allowed himself to be led, and 
found himself shortly at Yasin’s falafel stand. 
Hornkastle felt like cringing before the Arab, who 
surely knew — they all knew everything — of his 
numbskull journey to the village, of his half-crazed 
pleadings and bizarre flight. But there was no con- 
demnation on Yasin’s face. He was grinning broadly, 
bowing, making Hornkastle welcome to the Holy 
Land, to Jerusalem, to the Via Dolorosa, to his own 
humble falafel stand on the morning of Christ’s Pas- 
sion. Yasin handed Hornkastle a bulging sandwich. 

“I have no money,” Hornkastle muttered. 

The Arab beamed and shook his head. “My 
gift! Christ will rise!” 

His eyes found Hornkastle’s and lingered 
there a long while in what was almost a kind of com- 
munion itself. Hornkastle had no idea of what was 
being communicated, but it left him with a sense of 
warmth, of trust, of faith. Perhaps Claudia was 
right, that this is the city of divine grace, of second 
chances. He thanked Yasin and gobbled the sandwich 
as if he had not eaten in weeks. 

Let it begin soon, he prayed. At last: let it 

begin. 

The boy was still at his side. He had the vil- 
lage face too, triangular, but his eyes were gentler. 
Hornkastle realized that the boy had appointed him- 
self his guide. All right. They ploughed together 
through the hordes, and eventually came to the 
courtyard of the Omarieh School, where a sign pro- 
claimed the First Station of the Cross. Pilate had 
sentenced Jesus here. 

The crowd was flowing up the Via Dolorosa 
here, slowly, ecstatically, praying in many languages, 
singing, chanting.* Wherever Hornkastle looked he 
saw pilgrims tottering under immense wooden 
crosses, gasping and struggling and staggering. His 
head throbbed. He felt light-headed, giddy, weight- 
less. He let himself be swept along, to the place 
where Jesus first had fallen— marked by a broken 
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Out of a doorway came 
Geula Ben-Horin, 
with some sort of 
Halloween costume on, 
stripes and splotches 
of green and scarlet 
and hrilUant yellow. 

A succubus, perhaps. 

She winked at Hornkastle 
and shimmied her hips. 
''Put this in your thesis f 
she murmured. 


column — and then up the narrow, killingly steep Via 
Dolorosa through an Arab bazaar. Claudia and 
Helena, or two women just like them, were nearby, 
reading out of a guidebook. You were right, he said 
to them, not bothering to use words. This is the city 
of second chances. 

“The Fourth Station,” said the younger. 
“Where Jesus met his fainting mother. This church is 
Our Lady of the Spasm. The Fifth: Simon of Cyrene 
carried the Cross here. The Sixth, where Veronica 
wiped the face of Jesus.” It was a hard climb now. 
Hornkastle felt rivulets of sweat on his body. 

He was amazed how intense colors were be- 
coming, how bright everything looked, how strange. 
The walls of the ancient houses seemed furry and 
were undulating slightly. The voices of those about 
him dwindled and swelled, dwindled and swelled, as 
though some amplifier were being turned up and 
down. Marching beside him was Ben-Horin, implau- 
sibly wearing a friar’s cassock. He leaned close and in 
his crisp, cutting way whispered into Hornkastle’s 
ear, “So you study the ceremony after all. Perhaps at 
last you learn a thing or two.” Out of a doorway came 
Geula Ben-Horin, with some sort of Halloween cos- 
tume on, stripes and splotches of green and scarlet 
and brilliant yellow. A succubus, perhaps. She 
winked at Hornkastle and shimmied her hips. “Put 
this in your thesis,” she murmured, throaty-voiced, a 
kosher Mae West. The two Israelis danced around 
him, melted and flowed, and were gone. Hornkastle 
pawed at his eyes. He would have fallen, for his legs 
were growing swollen and rubbery, but the press of 
the crowd was too tight. 
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“This is the Seventh Station, where Jesus fell 
the second time,” said the cool clear voice behind him, 
and the tones echoed and reverberated until they 
were tolling like gongs. Just ahead, a dozen Arabs in 
dark blue suits were singing some ominous hymn as 
they hauled their cross along; he perceived the words 
of the song as individual gleaming blades that sev- 
ered each instant from the next. “And here,” said 
the woman, “Jesus spoke to the compassionate 
daughters of Jerusalem. This is where He fell the 
third time. We are nearly at the end of the Via 
Dolorosa. The last five statioas are within the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre.” 

Hornkastle felt the ancient paving stones squirm- 
ing and sliding beneath his feet. He stumbled and 
would have pitched headlong, but the blue-suited 
Arabs caught him, laughing and cheering now, and 
passed him from hand to hand, tossed him about like 
a sack of old clothes, moved him uphill. He saw a 
woman in an upper window making the sign of the 
cross at him and throwing kisses. The hymn was un- 
bearably loud. 

His back was pressed up against the Arabs’ enor- 
mous wooden cross. He saw, clearly as though he 
were at a movie, how a dozen men with the same 
triangular face and fierce swollen eyes were holding 
him in place and driving in the nails. It was not the 
nails that bothered him but the sound of the hammer 
blows, which rang in his head with clamorous frenzy. 
Hornkastle went limp and let it happen to him. A 
voice as mighty as that of Zeus cried, “Help him, he’s 
having a fit!” But Hornkastle simply smiled and 
shook his head. All was well. Push me, kick me, do 
whatever you want to me. I am yours. God is in me, 
he thought. God is everywhere, but especially He is 
within me. He could taste the fiery presence of the 
Godhead on his lips, his tongue, deep in his belly. 
They had the cross upright now. “Make room! Get 
him out of here before he’s trampled!” No. No. There 
are still five more Stations of the Cross, are there 
not? We have not reached the end of the Via 
Dolorosa. Hornkastle felt utterly tranquil. This is the 
true ekstasis, the parting of the soul from the body. 
He closed his eyes. 

hen he returned to consciousness, he found 
himself lying in a hospital bed with a placid 
sweet-faced nun watching him. His arms 
were rigidly outstretched, his fingers were tightly 
coiled, the palms of his hands seemed to be on fire, 
and wave upon wave of nausea sv'ept across his mid- 
dle. From far away came the sound of wild bells ring- 
ing and the roar of mad voices crying a rhythmic 
slogan over and over. 

To the nun he said faintly, “What are they 
shouting? I can’t make it out.” She touched his blaz- 
ing forehead lightly and replied, “Christos anesti, 
Christos anesti, Christ is risen!” (g 






the dump 


by Joe Lan^dale 

! LIVING IN A GARBAGE DUMP YOU SEE SOME PRETTY ODD THINGS': 

I JU ST MAKE SURE THE THINGS PONT SEE YOU FIRST! 

e, I like it here just fine. Don’t see no call for hide, he’s gotten bad about not cornin’ when I call, 
me to move on. Dump’s been my home nigh Now, I was sayin’ about the dump. There’s 

on twenty years, and I don’t think no high- more here than meets the eye. You ever thought 
falutin city sanitation law should make me have to about all that garbage, boy? They bring anything and 
pack up and move on. If I’m gonna work here, I everything here, and I doze her under. There’s ani- 
ought to be able to live here. mal bodies — that’s one of the things that interest old 

Me and Otto . . . where is that sucker anyway? Otto— paint cans, all manner of chemical containers, 

I let him wander about some on Sundays. Rest of the lumber, straw, brush, you name it. I doze all that 
time I keep him chained inside the hut there, out of stuff under and it heats up. Why, if you could put a 
sight. Wouldn’t want him bitin’ folks. thermometer under that earth, check the heat that 

Well, as I was sayin’, the dump’s my home, stuff puts out while it’s breakin’ down and turnin’ to 
I Best damn home I e^'er had. I’m not a college man, compost, it would be up there, boy, way up there. 

I but I got some education. I read a lot. Ought to look Sometimes over a hundred degrees. I’ve plowed that 
i inside that shack and see my bookshelves. I may be a stuff open and seen the steam flow out of there like a 
> dump-yard supervisor', but I’m no fool. cloud. Could feel the heat of it. It was like bein’ in 

g Besides, there’s more to this dump than meets one of them fancy baths. Saunas, they call ’em. Hot, 

5 the eye. boy, real hot. 

I ‘Sense me. Otto! Otto. Here, boy. Dadburn his Now you think about it. All that heat. All i 

i 
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THE DUMP 



those chemicals and dead bodies and such. Makes an 
awful mess, a. weird blend of nature’s refuse. Real 
weird. And with all that incubatin’ heat . . . Well, you 
consider it. 

I’ll tell you somethin’ I ain’t told nobody else. 
Somethin’ that happened to me a couple years ago. 

One night me and Pearly, that was a friend of 
mine, and we called him that on account of he had the 
whitest teeth you ever seen. Darn things looked 
painted they were so white . . . Let’s see, now where 
was I? Oh yeah, yeah, me and Pearly. Well, we were- 
sittin’ around out here one night shootin’ the breeze, 
you know, sharin’ a pint. Pearly, he used to come 
around from time to time and we’d always split a bot- 
tle. He used to be a legit, old-time hobo. Rode the 
rails all over this country. Why, I reckon he was goin’ 
on seventy years if not better, but he acted twenty 
years younger. 

He’d come around and we’d talk and sit and 
snort and roll us some of that Prince Albert, which 
we’d smoke. We had some good laughs, we did, and I 
miss old Pearly sometimes. 

So that night we let the bottle leak out pretty 
good, and Pearly, he’s tellin’ me about this time down 
in Texas in a boxcar with a river trash whore, and he 
stops in midsentence, right at the good part, and 
says: “You hear that?’’ 

I said, “I don’t hear nothin’. Go on with your 

story.” 

He nodded and told the tale and I laughed, and 
he laughed. He could laugh better at his own stories 
and jokes then anyone I’d ever seen. 

After a bit Pearly gets up and walks out be- 
yond the firelight to relieve himself, you know. And 
he comes back right quick, zippin’ his fly and walkin’ 


as fast as them old stiff legs of his will take him. 

“There’s somethin’ out there,” he says. 

“Sure,” I say. “Armadillos, coons, possums, 
maybe a stray dog.” 

“No,” he says. “Something else.” 

“Awww.” 

“I been a lot of places, boy,” he says — he al- 
ways called me boy on account of I was twenty years 
younger then he was — “and I’m used to bearin’ crit- 
ters walk about. That don’t sound like no damn pos- 
sum or stray dog to me. Somethin’ bigger.” 

I start to tell him that he’s full of it, you 
know — and then I hear it too. And a stench like you 
wouldn’t believe floats into camp here. A stench like 
a grave opened on a decomposin’ body, one full of 
maggots and the smell of earth and death. It was so 
strong I got a little sick, what with all that rotgut 
in me. 

Pearly says, “You hear it?” 

And I did. It was the sound of somethin’ 
heavy, crunchin’ down that garbage out there, movin’ 
closer and closer to the camp, lik(j it was afeared of 
the fire, you know. 

I got the heebie-jeebies, and I went into the j 
hut there and got my double-barrel. When I came out 
Pearly had pulled a little old thirty -two Colt out of his 
waistband and a brand from the fire, and he was 
headin’ out there in the dark. 

“Wait a minute,” I called. 

“You just stay put, boy. I’ll see to this, and I’ll 
see that whatever it is gets a hole in it. Maybe S<x.” 

So I waited. The wind picked up and that hor- 
rible stench drifted in again, very strong this time. 
Strong enough so I puked up thai; hooch I’d drunk. 
And then suddenly from the dark, while I’m leanin’ 
over thro win’ my guts out on the ground, I hear a 
shot. Another one. Another. 

I got up and started calling I’or Pearly. 

“Stay the hell where you ai’e,” he called. “I’m 
cornin’ back.” Another shot, and then Pearly seemed 
to fold out of the darkness and come into light of the 
fire. 

“What is it. Pearly?” I said. “What is it?” 

Pearly’s face was as white as his teeth. He 
shook his head. “Ain’t never seen nothin’ like it . . . 
Listen, boy, we got to get the hell out of Dodge. That 
sucker, it’s — ” He let his voice trail off, and he looked 
toward the darkness beyond the firelight. 

“Come on, Pearly, what is it?” 

“I tell you, I don’t know. I couldn’t see real 
good with that there firebrand, and it went out be- 
fore too long. I heard it down there crunchin’ around, 
over there by that big hill of garbage.” 

I nodded. That was a pile I’d had heaped up 
with dirt for a long time. I intended to break it open 
next time I dozed, push some new stuff in with it. 

“It— it was cornin’ out of that pile,’' Pearly 
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said. “It was wrigglin’ like a great gray worm, but 
. . . there were legs all over it. Fuzzy legs. And the 
body ... it was jelly-like. Lumber, fence wire, and all 
manner of crap was stickin’ out of it, stickin’ out of it 
like it belonged there, just as natural as a shell on a 
turtle’s back or the whiskers on a cougar’s face. It 
had a mouth, a big mouth, like a railway tunnel, and 
what looked like teeth . . . But the brand went out 
then. I fired some shots. It was still wrigglin’ out of 
that garbage heap. It, was too dark to stay there — ’’ 

He cut in mid sentence. The smell was strong 
now, solid as a wall of bricks. 

“It’s movin’ into camp,” I said. 

“Must’ve com(i from all that garbage,” Pearly 
said. “Must’ve been born in all that heat and slime.” 

“Or come up from the center of the earth,” I 
said, though I figured Pearly was a mite near closer 
to right. 

Pearly put some fresh loads in his revolver. 
“This is all I got,” he said. 

“I want to see it eat buckshot,” I said. 

Then we heai'd it. Very loud, crunchin’ down 
those mounds of garbage like they was peanut hulls. 
And then there was silence. 

Pearly, he moved back a few steps from the 
campfire, back tov/ard the shack. I aimed the 
double-barrel toward the dark. 

Silence went on for a while. Why, you could’ve 
heard yourself blink. But I wasn’t blinkin’. I was a 
watchin’ out for that critter. 

W hen I heard it -but it was behind me! I turned 
just in time to see a fuzzy-like tentacle slither 
out from behind the shack and grab old Pearly. 
He screamed, and the gun fell out of his hand. And 
from the shadows a head showed. A huge, wormlike 


head with slitted eyes and a mouth large enough to 
swallow a man. Which is what it did. Pearly didn’t 
make that thing two gulps. Wasn’t nothin’ left of him 
but a scrap of flesh hangin’ on the thing’s teeth. 

I emptied a load of buckshot in it, slammed the 
gun open, and loaded her again. By that time it was 
gone. I could hear it crashin’ off in the dark. 

I got the keys to the dozer and walked around 
back of the shack on tiptoe. It didn’t come out of the 
dark after me. I cranked the dozer, turned on my 
night-lights, and went out there after it. 

It didn’t take long to find it. It was movin’ 
across the dump like a snake, slitherin’ and a-loopin’ 
as fast as it could go — which wasn’t too fast right 
then. It had a lump in its belly, an undigested lump 
. . . Poor old Pearly! 

I ran it down, pinned it to the chain-link fence 
on the far side of the dump, and used my dozer blade 
to mash it up against it. I was just fixin’ to gun the 
motor and cut that sucker’s head off when I changed 
my mind. 

Its head was stickin’ up over the blade, those 
slitted eyes lookin’ at me . . . and there, buried in that 
wormlike face, was the face of a puppy, I remem- 
bered that dead puppy. You get a lot of them here. 
Well, it was alive now. Head was still mashed in like 
it was the first time I saw it, but it was movin’. The 
head was wrigglin’ right there in the center of that 
worm’s head. 

I took a chance and backed off from that thing. 
It dropped to the ground and didn’t move. I flashed 
the lights all over it. 

Pearly was seepin’ out of that thing. I don’t 
know how else to describe it, but he seemed to be 
driftin’ out of that jelly-like hide, and when his face 
and body were halfway out of it, he stopped movin’ 
and just hung there. I realized somethin’ then. It was 
not only created by the garbage and the heat— it 
lived off of it, and whatever became its food became a 
part of it. That puppy and old Pearly were now part 
of it. 

Now don’t misunderstand me. Pearly, he didn’t 
know nothin’ about it. He was alive, in a fashion, he 
moved and squirmed, but like that puppy, he no 
longer thought. He was just a hair on that thing’s 
body. Same as the lumber and wire and such that 
stuck out of that thing. 

And the beast — well, it wasn’t too hard to 
tame. I named it Otto. It ain’t no trouble at all. Get- 
tin’ so it don’t- come when I call, but that’s on account 
of I ain’t had nothin’ to reward it with, until you 
showed up. Before that, I had to kind of help it root 
dead critters out of the heaps ... Sit down! I’ve got 
Pearly’s thirty-two here, and if you move I’ll plug 
you. 

Oh, here comes Otto now. |0 
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FOR THE TOURIST HONG KONG WAS JUST TOO CLOSE TO HOME. 
HE WANTED A TICKET TO DREAMLAND. 


H e came with a gentle stagger out of the Waltz- 
ing Matilda, almost waltzing himself, sort of, 
as if he were trying to make a partner out of 
Waltzing Matilda booze. Waltzing out of publand into 
the nighttime mist of a Kowloon street. It was sober- 
ing. Strange. Like an icicle up a nose. 

The icicle kept moving until it chipped his 
brain, nearly straightening his stagger out, while 
neon street signs, :?pitting mist, began to suck the 
waltz out of him, lolowing warm, friendly publand 
smoke away. 

Frightening, almost — and he wanted very 
much to go back inside the warm, familar Matilda. 

“Steve, dammit, hell!” he bellowed to a little 
Chinese man inside his arm, “this is no night to go 
hunting for no damn Dreamland!” 

Besides, he remembered what the bartender 
had said. Men who go off to Dreamland with Steve 
never come back. 

The drinking man took a long, wobbly look 
down at Steve’s face; cleaned by mist, the color of 
oleo, it shone up at him, cheeks looking as if they 
were pumped with air. Head like a basketball, the 
big man thought. A Chinese basketball with hair. 


Steve answered the American man’s stare, 
basketball face grinning from atop a night-colored 
tailor-cut suit, young, steady eyes pushing mist 
aside. He’d come into the Matilda just a few minutes 
ago, pushing smoke aside then, come in after his big 
American friend. They’d hit the street together, arm 
in arm, with only the big man full of drink. 

“Every night, Paul, can be a Dreamland night. 
Come,” the little Chinese man said. 

The words were big with friendship. They 
made the six-footer feel small. They made him shake 
a big laugh out of a fog-colored face and throw it out 
of work-wearied eyes. There were thirty-some years 
of working muscle behind his laugh; it seemed to 
shake the suit he wore, a Hong Kong special bought 
very cheaply with the help of Steve’s knowing ways. 

Damn that bartender, anyway! He, Paul, had 
come into the Matilda early, by himself, and got to 
talking with the drink-serving man. Told him after a 
while that he was waiting for Steve. Steve was gonna 
take him to a special place over in Hong Kong, a 
place Steve called Dreamland. It was a bit of old 
China, you know. A mystery place of beauty and 
strangeness, where ordinary tourists didn’t get to go. 
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where Steve took only his special friends. A place for 
Escape from everything like home. 

Sure, sure, the bartender knew. Knew Steve 
and had heard of this Dreamland place. Every so 
often a tourist — always English or American or, of 
course, Australian— would come in and tell him, the 
bartender, the same story. Steve would come pick the 
tourist up and off they’d go, bound for the Dreamland 
place. He’d never see the tourist again. Never again. 
Was enough to make a man wonder, wasn’t it? 

Well, maybe it was at that, Paul had said, 
throwing down the booze. He’d known Steve only a 
few days, met him on a Kowloon street. Turned out 
Steve was a free-lance guide. Could show you any- 
thing, take you anyplace. Steve had taken him by the 
hand and shown him around. They’d seen many a 
sight together; he’d eaten many a good inexpensive 
meal. And all Steve’s services came at a bottom price. 
The last day, in fact, Steve hadn’t charged him a cent. 
“He took me around free,” he’d told the bartender. 

Sure, sure, the bartender knew. All the other guys 
had teld him the same thing. 

Hmmmmmmm. Paul wondered about* it. 
Maybe he ought to chuck the whole thing. Can’t tell 
about these Chinese. Liable to do you in, them and 
their mysterious ways. But dammit, he ought to see 
at least one Dreamland before he headed home; a 
man’s gotta have some pleasure on a business trip, 
something to really tell the home folks about. Some- 
thing really different, something tourists didn’t ordi- 
narily see. 

Sure, sure, he was like every other tourist in a 
faraway land; all wanting to shake off hometown 
dust — but only temporarily. A fellow can’t get all the 
way off the beaten track permanently, you know. 
Gotta Escape — but only for a little while. Always 
gotta come home again, even if it’s a substitute home, 
like the Waltzing Matilda. It was an Australian place, 
but it was close enough to remind him of home. 

And he kept on throwing down the booze until 
Steve came in with a doorful of mist. When they went 
outside, publand smoke stayed far behind, rolling off 
Paul’s back like an old suit at bedtime. He stepped 
into the mist in Steve’s new suit. The Waltzing 
Matilda door closed, separating smoke and mist. 

“Least we could do is take a cab.” 

“No cars can go to Dreamland,” Steve came 
back, quick. 

“Why not?” 

“Dreamland is for people.” 

“Hell, we can get there in a cab.” 

But Steve spun his head and, with him leading 
the way, they walked over to the main drag, turned 
left, and went on down to the harbor and the Star 
Ferry, Dreamland-bound. Paul tried a Matilda song. 
It came sagging off his lips; it fell no-good on Kow- 
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loon streets, wet and limp, crushed by smokeless 
mist. 

Side by side they sat on the ferry, hip to hip 
on the crowded boat. Long bencheis, like pews, were 
bumpy with the Hong Kong-bound. Steadily the ship 
nosed through its ten-minute ride. Steadily Paul fell 
into a mood. He didn’t even hum a Matilda now, and 
waltzing was blue-lawed out. Funny thing: he began 
to think of home. House in suburbia, mowing the 
lawn; scotch and apple pie. And a wife waiting to kiss 
him back in from his Escape— a chunky wife. Chunky 
kisses, too, and Karo eyes. Made a fellow wonder if 
he wanted Escape at all, even the temporary kind. 

ut dammit, he was getting old, and he needed 
a taste of something different before it was 
too late. Just a taste would do, and just this 
one time. That was why he’d jumped at the opportu- 
nity to come on this trip. For years— all his life, it 
seemed — he’d been selling for the company, tied 
down, indoors, and always broke, in debt. Then 
they’d picked him for this Hong Kong trip. Because 
of his record, his dedication, they’d said. Buying for 
the company now, instead of selling. A business trip, 
sure. 

But that wasn’t the real reason he’d said yes to 
them. Business was just the excuse, far as he was 
concerned. The real reason was getting away — Es- 
cape— before it was too late. Just once would be 
enough. He’d dreamed about it for years back home 
while boozing around in the bars. Seemed like every 
time he went into a bar, that was all he thought 
about. 

Bernice wasn’t like him. “’i'ou go,” she’d said 
when he’d asked her if she wanted to come along. 
“It’s not important to me, me going. Besides, the 
company won’t pay my way, and 1 don’t think I can 
take off work at the restaurant now anyway.” 

He was relieved when she’d said she didn’t 
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want to go. Escaping is easier, better, when you do it 
by yourself. Part of it was getting away from every- 
thing at home, including your wife. 

So actually the whole trip was a dream, and 
going to Dreamland was the frosting on the dream 
cake. He just had to be sure that he was going to get 
back from this Dreamland place. 

“Something I’ve been meaning to ask you,” he 
said then to Steve, sucking on his mood. Dammit, he 
felt like a fool, but he just had to ask. 

Steve’s whitewashed teeth disappeared. He 
had caught the mood. 

“I was talking to the bartender back in the 
Matilda,” Paul plunged on. “Told him about you and 
Dreamland. He said you’ve been meeting tourists in 
the Matilda off and on for a long time. He seemed to 
know all about it.” 

Steve’s smallness shrugged. “I always meet 
my friends there, ones I’m going to take to Dream- 
land— ones who have asked me many times to take 
them, like you — if tney are Australian or English or 
American.” 

“How come?” 

“Dreamland v/ill be better, more different, if 
you come direct from a place like your homeland 
first. What you call it — contrast?” 

“But why did I have to ask you so many 
times?” 

“Because I must be sure you really want to go. 
It is a very special place. You must be sure.” 

Yes, the words were right, the idea true. It 
satisfied Paul, but . . . 

“But the bartender says a man who goes to 
Dreamland with you never comes back to the 
Matilda. How come?” 

Teeth flashed back on, lighting up a peanut- 
butter face. “You will see. Dreamland not far.” The 
ferry had nudged Victoria Pier. 

And Paul followed the little man. Followed be- 
cause Escape was boiling in his blood, and, by damn, 
he would see this place, a place to take home with 
him, to talk about, to pet and pat, to chew. A dream 
is to chew. To chew for the rest of his life, the frost- 
ing on the cake. 

Mood flew. Aiid by the time he and Steve had 
started climbing Victoria Peak maybe ten minutes 
later, he was almost waltzing again, although he was 
panting too much to try a tune. 

The going got steep. Streets turned into 
stairs. On either side of the ladder street, markets 
screamed their wares. Buildings sprouted overhang- 
ing signs, neon and otherwise, most in Chinese verti- 
cal characters; from the middle of the street, if you 
looked up its length, their color looked like Fourth of 
July explosions froz(m on the way up. The chatter of 
Mah-Jongg blocks came bursting out of windows; the 
playing of this domino-like game sounded like so- 


prano machine-gun fire. 

They climbed on, and soon Paul waltzed 
around a corner. 

Into a different world. 

“Dreamland,” said Steve, as if no one knew, 
tilting up his face at Paul so that laughter ran out 
over his lips. “An American friend named it for me 
one time many years ago. He said it was like a 
dream.” 

Paul let out a whistle. It tunneled easily 
through the mist. 

“It is only Dreamland in the night,” Steve 
warned. “In the daytime it is something else.” 

They stood on the edge of an area perhaps half 
the size of a city block, leveled, dug into the side of 
the mountain so that it was flat, crazy flat, against 
the climbing all around. Flames from oil lamps lit it 
up in tender, licking light, painting yellow movement 
on everything they tongued. 

Faces. Peanut -buttered faces. Hundreds, 
dancing with the flames. 

Clanging, tonky, wailing music singsonging 

out. 

And Paul waltzed in. Nobody knew he was 
coming. He didn’t know himself. 

Waltzing in, into Chinese in native big-sleeved 
pajama-clothes, eating fishy, stringy, eely, fingery 
things off boards slung over boxes, and soup, too, all 
cooked in big black kettles over open fires. Not like 
any restaurant he’d ever seen. Waltzing in, past 
crude drawings of hands and palms on canvas spread 
out on the ground, leathery-skinned old men sitting 
on boxes beside them. A palmist reading a hand, 
stuck out by a pajamaed customer who seemed to 
have a steady wink. Next door a face-reader telling a 
customer in singing musical language what the hell 
his face was telling him. 

Old Chinese mamas and old pelt-faced papas, 
and some young ones, too, flitted over their mer- 
chandise, patting their piles of rice, petting their 
watches and tie clasps and trinkets, lovemaking over 
rolls of silk, hawking it all. Lovemaking all over the 
place. 

What you might call a bazaar. 

n the center of the dream a platform came off the 
ground. On it were two women and two men, all 
wooden-shoed, all dressed in silky, fancy-colored 
robes that glittered like eyes. They were singing, 
sort of, sometimes talking, everything coming out in 
high-thrown squeals. Behind them was a three-gong 
band. Every so often somebody gonged a gong: the 
Devil was a-coming, but they were a-gonging him 
out. Can’t get into Dreamland, Devil! Get out! 

Up and down Dreamland’s narrow paths Paul 
went, waltzing without a Matilda in sight. Paths 
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seemed to widen as he floated through, making room, 
taking him in. 

Escape: getting farther in. 

In deeper, right into the middle, mist parting 
at every step. Escape peeling it away. 

In front of him then, almost suddenly, a bunch 
of Chinese playing drums and horns and stringy in- 
struments, all putting waily, singsongy music into 
Paul’s exploding ears. He was the only one around 
with yellowless skin. 

Near the band a seven-foot wall nuzzled up 
against a building. Chinese up there, too. One 
reached down to offer the wall to Paul. Others put 
their hands under his feet and rear. And up he went 
onto the wall, seven feet closer to heaven. Grinning 
butter faces took him in. Angels. There ought to have 
been a harp. 

Maybe there is, inside every man. 

A wailing number ended, and Paul let out 
a thunderclap; his hands exploded. No one else 
clapped. Was he breaking a Dreamland rule? 

The bandleader heard; he turned and saw. Saw 
a white man in Western clothes sitting on a wall clap- 
ping with quiet Chinese. Never saw it before — well, 
only once in a while, when Steve the Tourist Man 
brought ’em around on his Special Tour. The leader 
bowed; a string of wispy hair under his lower lip flut- 
tered in Dreamland air; his sleeve ballooned. He 
knew what to do. 

And he nodded. Not at Paul; at someone, or 
something, off in mist. Then he raised his baton. A 
wand? And as the Dream Quintet wailed into another 
tune, Paul heard a voice, not near, not far, or thought 
he did— a voice warm as sin, yet cool, too, crisp as a 
brook that suddenly tumbled out of his memory from 
some long-ago boyhood fog. 

“Escape, sir?” it said. “How much do you 

need?” 

Escape? Well, that was why he was here. 

And as if being pulled, he slid from the wall to 
the ground . . . 

As waltzing toward him out of the mist came a 
young woman, golden hair tumbling down like a 
waterfall, the strands licked by lamps so that they 
danced on their own— or to the Dream Quintet. She 
wore a kind of robe, yellow as fool’s gold. Straight 
down to sandaled feet it hung, only winking of what 
was underneath: boulders or butter, song or dirge? 
Not even a hint. 

“How much do you need, sir? And in what de- 
nominations, please?” 

She stopped in front of him, and then he felt 
it — a soft brushing of what he thought was the wind. 
But an unprotected oil-lamp flame beside him had not 
moved. Then again. And again. 

“Seconds,” she said. The flame seemed to be 
climbing up her nose. “Seconds rushing by.” Then the 


flame cupped her face: a beauty, unlike his wife. Not 
like his wife at all. 

“In a minute, now ...” 

And then he felt a harder brush, stronger. 
One, then two. 

“Minutes,” she purred. “.Vlinutes going by. 
You’re losing them all, sir. Seconds, minutes, hours of 
Escape. All passing you by.” 

And before he could answer, or laugh or cry, 
he felt a bump, much harder than the rest. 

“An hour,” she explained. “Lost forever. Gone. 
Let me help you,” she murmured, “as I’ve helped the 
rest. All the others that Steve has brought here. All 
of you who are looking for Escape.” 

Then, as more seconds brushed him and the 
band wailed on, she reached into her robe, into a se- 
cret fold, and pulled out a handful of gold-colored 
bills. She handed him one from the top; ONE WEEK 
was printed across its face. And below it, IN ES- 
CAPE: PAYABLE TO THE BEARER ON DEMAND. 
On another was ONE YEAR and below it the same 
words. On another, ONE DAY; and ONE MONTH on 
another. 

“Big bills, you see.” Smiling softly. “I don’t 
bother with small change — seconds and minutes.” 
Then she murmured, “There’s a special place where 
you can cash them in.” 

Special place? Well, thfit was for him. 
“Where?” he asked her. 

“Just stay here,” she said, “and you’ll see.” 

And after another brush: “Iday I help you Es- 
cape, sir?” 

And Paul answered, “Sure.” 

And with a laugh that burrowed like steam 
through mist and dreams, she reached into her robe 
and brought out handful after handful of bills. 

“Now,” she said. “The exchange.” 

“Exchange?” 

She nodded, giving him a golden smile. “My 
bills for yours. Escape for whatever is in your 
billfold. Fair, I think.” 

Fair? Who cared? He could always get more 
money. And he gave her all the bills that were in his 
wallet as she dumped all hers into his upturned 
palms, until he seemed to sink dov/n as if under their 
weight. He began to count them— a joke at first — 
one by one, adding up his wealth. Years! Years of 
Escape! (But he could always go home.) 

“There’s a lifetime there, sir.” A smile. “But if 
you need more. I’ll always be here.” 

She seemed to be leaving him, but he didn’t 
mind now. 

He counted, first slowly, th<m in a sort of fren- 
zied greed, Steve now forgotten. He hadn’t seen the 
little Chinese man since he’d waltzed into this screwy 
place. He counted years! a lifetirne!— until, booze- 
wearied, eyelids heavied, greed-dulled as if drugged 
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by the bills, his finjjers lost their beat. Until dreams 
now led him away into a private land . . . 

While the Dreamland Quintet played on and 
on their timeless wail. And while, some distance 
away, the girl in the robe the color of fool’s gold split 
his money with Ste\'e. 

S omething ts.pping on his shoulder. Somebody 
saying, “Wake up, sir. I’ll be back in a min- 
ute. Wake up.” It was all he could do to open 
his eyes and see a man walking away from him. 
Looked like he was wearing a sort of gray uniform. 

So sleepy. And he would have tumbled back 
into* his dreams except that, even half awake, he 
noticed the changes There was no more Dream- 
land— although he had no doubt that he was in the 
same place. The Dreamland Quintet had blown itself 
away. Singers had sung themselves into air. Restau- 
rants had eaten themselves up. Palmists and face- 
readers had rolled themselves up in their canvases 
I and rolled away. Gongs had gonged themselves into 
I mist. 

■ Only thing left was the mist now, it seemed. 

I And it was lighter now. Gray. 

I Then he noticed, through bleary eyes, that sit- 
ting beside him, about five feet away, was a man 
leaning against a short metal pole, head in arms. And 
beyond him was another man in the same position. 
And beyond him, another figure: a woman. And so 
on, as far as he could see, in either direction. And in 
front of him, too. Lines and lines of sitting men and 
women, their backs against short metal poles pro- 
truding from the pavement. None looked Chinese. 
Funny. But none of his concern. So sleepy. 

Then he sav^ the man in the gray uniform 
walking from pole to pole, glancing at each one, com- 
ing closer, militarily erect, gun on hip, carrying what 
looked like a riding crop. At one pole he stopped, 
looked again, then briskly tapped the shoulder of the 
man who sat in front of it. The sitter— incredibly 
old— looked up. They exchanged words. The sitter 


nodded, gave something to the uniformed man, and 
the attendant went on to the next pole. 

And finally got to Paul. 

“Well, I see you are awake now, sir.” Voice 
brisk. “Just arrived, I see.” He glanced at Paul’s pole. 
“You haven’t been informed?” 

“What’s that?” So sleepy. When he tried to 
look at the attendant’s face, all he could see was a 
blur, a shadow. It was as if the face were covered by 
mist. “Informed?” 

“About the meters. About your meter, in 
particular.” 

“Meters? I 

“The meter you’re leaning against, sir.” j 

And so he was. He, too, was leaning against a 
pole — or a meter, if you wanted to call it that. It felt 
very comfortable anyway. 

“You must feed it, as you Americans say.” 

“But I have no car parked here,” l| 

The man laughed, not unkindly. “These meters I 
have nothing to do with cars, sir. They are for 
people.” 

Strangely, the man’s words did not seem funny 
or even incongruous. 

“Oh,” murmured Paul, so sleepy, the meter so 
good against his back. “For people.” 

“You must pay for your time here, sir. And it’s 
my job to see that you do.” 

“Of course. I understand.” 

“Now, if you will give me a bill, I shall ex- 
change it for a proper meter coin.” 

Paul fumbled for his billfold. All he wanted to 
do was satisfy the man and get rid of him. So sleepy. 
So nice here with his meter . . . 

“Not the money in the billfold, sir— if there’s 
any there. That’s no good here. I must have the spe- 
cial meter money. The money there that you’re sit- 
ting on, that’s under your legs and feet.” 

Oh yes, so it was. Funny he hadn’t noticed it 
before. So sleepy. He reached into the pile of bills 
and gave the attendant one without looking at it. 

“Thank you, sir.” The man glanced at the bill, 
put it into a leather container attached to his belt, 
and took out a coin, which he put in the meter. “Now 
you’re all set for a day, sir. That was a ONE DAY bill 
you gave me. I’ll see you tomorrow.” 

He started away, toward the next meter, then 
stopped. “If you should not wish to be disturbed so 
often in the future, sir, just give me larger bills. You 
should have some ONE YEAR bills there, I believe.” 

“Check,” rnurmured Paul, as he settled back 
against his metgr. As the mist parted a second, he 
hardly noticed or cared that the man was Steve. 
“Thanks much.” 

“You’re quite welcome, sir. Nice to do business 
with you.” 

But Paul had fallen asleep. iS 
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TO PLAY SO OLOSE TO QUICKSAND, 

A BOY HAD TO BE STUPID-O/? WORSE. 


e d Scott took one look at the boy’s terrified 
white face and knew something was seriously 
wrong. “What is it, Tommy?” he asked. 

“It’s Paul Bai'low,” the boy said. “We were all 
playing in the east swamp . . . and . . . and . . . and 
he’s sinking, sir!” 

Scott knew he had no time to waste. Just last 
year, two men had been lost in the treacherous 
patches of wilderness. The area was fenced now, and 
children had been ^varned. But they played there 
anyhow. Scott took a long coil of rope from his garage 
and set off at a run. 

In ten minutes he was deep within the swamp. 
He saw six boys standing on a grassy fringe of firm 
land. Twenty feet beyond them, in the middle of a 
smooth, yellowish gray expanse, was Paul Barlow. 

The boy was waist-deep in the gluey 
quicksand — and sinking! His arms flailed, and the 
quicksand crept horidbly toward his chest. It looked 
as if the boy had tried to cross this patch on a dare. 
Ed Scott uncoiled his rope and wondered what made 
kids act with such blind, murderous stupidity. 

He threw the rope, and the children watched 
breathlessly as it soared accurately into Paul’s hands. 
But the child — with quicksand up to the middle of his 
chest— didn’t have the strength to hold on. 

With only seconds left, Scott tied an end of the 
rope to a stump, took a firm grip and waded out after 
the screaming boy. The sand trembled and gave 
under his feet. Scott wondered if he’d have the 
strength to haul himself and Paul out. But the first 
problem was to reach him in time. 


Scott came to within five feet of the boy, who 
was buried now up to the neck. Keeping a firm grip 
on the rope, Scott waded forward another foot, sank 
to his waist, gritted his teeth, reached for the boy — 
and felt the rope go slack! 

That stump, he thought, turning, trying to 
keep himself up as the swamp sucked him down — 
covering his chest and neck, filling his screaming 
mouth, and at last concealing the top of his head . . . 

O n the wooded fringe, one of the boys closed 
the pocket knife with which he had cut the 
rope. Out in the swamp, little Paul Barlow 
stood up cautiously, supported by the wooden plat- 
form which he and the other boys had sunk at the 
swamp’s edge and carefully tested. Watching his foot- 
ing, Paul backed out of the sand, circled around the 
danger spot and joined the others. 

“Very good, Paul,” said Tommy. “You have 
succeeded in luring an adult to his death, and thereby 
become a full member of the Destroyers’ Club.” 

“Thank you, sir,” Paul said, and the other 
children cheered. 

“But just one thing,” Tommy said. “In the fu- 
ture, please watch the overacting. All that screaming 
was a bit heavy, you know.” 

“I’ll watch it, sir,” Paul said. 

By then it 'was evening. Paul and the other 
boys hurried home for supper. Paul’s mother com- 
mented on how good his color was; she approved of 
him playing with his friends in the open air. But like 
all boys, his poor clothes were a muddy mess, and his 
hands were dirty ... IS 
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A CRIME- LIKE A CHILD'S CRY- CAN ECHO FOR ETERNITY 


Having satisfied myself that no other sly seek- 
ers had arrived beforehand to lurk in the entrance 
hall, I sat on the stoop, concentrated on slowing my 
rapid breathing, and gradually began to study the 
street. On my way here I had noti(;ed that the inter- 
section was busy, with a number cf fairly clean res- 
taurants and small shops on the avenue. There was 
the comforting presence of elderly women, young 
mothers, and playing children walking confidently 
about, bundled against the cold. Tfie children all had 
that tough, wise look that seems inherent in Brook- 
lyn youth, but they’d never be mistaken for delin- 
quents. “Check” on priority number one: a reasonably 
safe area to live in. 

Ridge Street was composed of uniform three- 
story apartment buildings jammed so closely to- 


I first saw the apartment on Ridge Street in the 
diffuse light of a November evening. “Walk to- 
ward Fourth Avenue,” the voice on the phone had 
said, “and away from Third.” Emerging from the 
subway stop, city map in hand, I did a slow twirl on 
the corner until I faced west and began to work my 
way down the street, ticking off the stoop num- 
bers— when they could be found. 

As usual, I arrived too early, in a slight state 
of panic that seems the inevitable accompaniment of 
New York City apartment-hunting. Hurry, hurry. It 
may get away— “It” being that mythological, ever- 
elusive, perfect apartment that rents for the one- 
quarter of your salary that financial experts always 
advise. These experts must not live in New York. 
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gether that they appeared to be block-long units 
mirrored on each side of the street. The minor dif- 
ferences in the doors only added a desperate quest 
for identity. The winter light was dimming rapidly 
and I began to feel chilled, so I moved into the hall to 
finish waiting. There was no sign of jimmying on the 
mailboxes or the security door leading to the inside 
hallway; there wasn’t even grafitti on the walls. It’s 
already been rented, I thought. He’ll get here and 
just as I smile my best “Hi, I’m a morally upright, 
financially secure person” smile, he’ll say soyneone 
got here this afternooyi, terribly sorry . . . 

A portly, middle-aged man stepped inside the 
doorway. “Miz Walters?” I was caught unawares and 
barely had time. to nod assent before another figure 
pushed in behind him, a young woman with a small 
child in tow. Shit. “Mrs. Carol is here to see the 
apartment, too.” Mrs. Carol and I smiled tightly at 
one another. 

Sanders, the landlord, led the way to the sec- 
ond floor as I fumbled for the checklist in my pocket, 
smiled embarrassedly at the people who let us in, 
mumbled excuses for interrupting their supper, and 
tried to concentrate on details. Room size, layout, 
fixtures, roaches, heat. Good God, two bedrooms 
a)id a large kitchen, but only one closet . . . Almost 
immediately, it seemed, we were downstairs again. 
(Windows? Were there any windows? Surely there 
had to be some windows, but somehow I had missed 
seeing them.) 

Looking noncommittal, Sanders explained that 
there were still other prospective tenants to see the 
place. After due consideration, he would let us know 
whom he would reir; to. I tightened my hold on my 
briefcase, put on my best professional-woman smile, 
thanked him courteously, and tried to look efficient 
and prosperous as I walked away. 

ust often enough to maintain its reputation as 
a city of dreams. New York comes through. 
After an anxious three days, the apartment 
was mine. (So ther<q Mrs. Carol!) Not It, not even 
quarter-of-my-salary rent, but room enough to swing 
my arms and set up bookshelves, and cheap enough 
to leave me food money from a two-week salary 
check. And there were windows in every room. 

Though the East Coast had a mild winter that 
year, there was still a fair amount of snow to blanket 
the city and muffle the streets and avenues. Each 
evening after work 1 rode the Brooklyn-bound BMT 
home to add a new possession, picked up on my lunch 
hour in some Manhattan thrift shop, to some empty 
corner or shelf. On weekends I concentrated on 
painting rooms, finishing furniture, cleaning, and 
fighting a stubborn contingent of roaches that had no 
intention of exchanging indoor warmth for outdoor 
cold. I considered leaving the apartment to them 


when I discovered that there was no hot water, but 
fought the impulse down. Good apartments are hard 
to find, and Mr. Sanders had promised to fix the 
water heater. 

As the snow melted, so did my isolation. The 
polite nods I exchanged with people encountered on 
the stairs soon warmed to cheery hellos. Names were 
added when I borrowed a hammer from the family 
above (Phyllis and Bob, with two small kids) and a 
corkscrew from the woman downstairs (Gina, with 
two to seven kids). The advent of spring was marked 
by the raising of storm windows and the daily 
emergence of women and children -into the street. 
Though it was still too cool to sit on the stoop except 
at midday with a full sun, the children began to play 
outdoors in increasing numbers — all bats, balls, and 
bicycles — and to stay out longer with the lengthening 
days. The stooped figures of white-haired women in 
black shawls, black dresses, and black stockings ap- 
peared on Ridge Street. On the two-block walk to 
and from the subway I encountered swarthy 
Mediterranean features and overheard snatches of 
Greek, Italian, and odd Slavic tongues. 

To my annoyance, the level of street noise con- 
tinued on a steady rise as summer approached. 
Through the open windows of my living room and 
bedroom, which overlooked the street, came a stream 
of shrieks, laughs, and cries as an ever-increasing 
tribe of children gathered around my stoop and 
yelled words of a surprisingly mature nature in 
strong, clear voices across the pavement. From the 
back, through an open window in my kitchen, came 
the voices of house-bound mothers, their reprimands 
and warnings echoing off the common air-shaft walls. 
These echoes made it impossible to sort out which of 
the twelve apartments the yelling was coming from; 
however, the general chaos suggested that both my 
upstairs and downstairs neighbors were frequent 
contributors, as were the inhabitants of the adjoining 
building. I seemed the only single woman without - 
children on the entire block. 

The street noise level hit its peak on the 
Fourth of July. For almost a month sparklers and 
firecrackers had been set off hourly, then at half-hour 
intervals; and finally one heard an almost continuous 
popping. The day of the Fourth seemed, to my ears, 
one gigantic boom, and the following day the streets 
were adrift in burnt paper wadding. After that, the 
simple noise of fifty children at play, even from seven 
in the morning until one at night, was somehow 
bearable. 

Unlike th? steady roar maintained by the 
street contingent, the air-well drama continued to es- 
calate. One could almost measure the rising tempera- 
ture of the summer days by the rising tempers of the 
women’s voices. Loud scoldings sounded more and 
more harassed, taking on a shrill, fishwifely tone that 
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It began, as ever, 
in a spiraling 
screech of hatred 
and disgust. 

Then came the sotmds 
of flesh hitting flesh, 
followed by the howl 
of the child. 

This time, though, 
the sounds 
did not end. 


I, a sheltered child of the subdued middle-class, had 
never heard on such a sustained basis. Gradually, 
over the course of the summer, I was able to differ- 
entiate the various voices from each other, though I 
was still unable to connect them with any of the 
people I actually saw on the block. 

There was one set of voices, in particular, that 
intruded on me as I cooked dinner or worked in my 
study. With perhaps the most strident and piercing 
cries of all, one mother seemed perpetually at odds 
with a barely audible child who responded with sob- 
bing or, often, with what I took to be a sulky silence. 

I soon came to think of her as “the Voice.” At 
first I heard only the routine “don’ts” — the same that 
poured from all the windows. As the days passed, 
however, this more piercing voice began to unravel 
the sordid story of the Sulky Child. In early July he 
was caught stealing; in mid-July he was caught doing 
some unspeakable -act to his sister. Lamenting that 
she’d ever raised such a monster, the Voice wished 
him out of her life. I could never tell whether the 
crime was assault or incest, and the nature of sub- 
sequent misdeeds was equally obscure. Only the 
reaction was unequivocal: the raised, almost hysteri- 
cal accusations, followed by the sound of a small child 
crying, and the inevitable prayer to be delivered 
from such evil. 

August found New York in the midst of a 
record-breaking heat wave that left me limp and dispir- 
ited. I took to squatting on the floor in front of a fan 
wearing only a bare minimum of clothing, which 
often meant nothing at all — one of the bonuses of liv- 
ing alone. During the day the children would run in 
and out of the water from the fire hydrant, loosened 
for an hour or two by someone with a wrench, and 
later everyone would line the street, sitting on the 
stoops from the time the sun mercifully set to two or 
three in the morning, when there was a barely per- 
ceptible drop in temperature that allowed a restless 


and sweat-soaked sleep. Too cash-poor to buy an air 
conditioner, I sweated miserably and blessed the cold 
water that I had cursed only a few months before. 

The heat was having its efl’ect on the air-well 
voices, too. With the pavement reflecting the sun’s 
heat, most children found it more comfortable to play 
indoors. Every day brought another voice close to 
cracking as poor women tried to deal simultaneously 
with near 100-degree temperatures, bored and 
cranky children, and sullen husbands with hair- 
trigger tempers. A midnight fistfight, and the Greek 
man who cut his wife’s face in an argument over din- 
ner, served to eclipse the vocal abuse of the Voice. 
After all, as my downstairs neighbor Gina implied 
one afternoon, the only sign of real trouble is blood. 
And even then, to judge from everyone’s reactions, 
an occasional beating-up between friends or spouses 
was hardly something to get upset about, once the 
blood was cleaned up. 

However, my attention sharpened as the 
sounds of the Voice were accompanied by audible 
slappings. The reasons for this punishment were no 
longer intelligible, for the Voice had lapsed into 
either a foreign dialect or mere inexpressive rage. I 
found myself searching the faces of my neighbors for 
some clue to the identity of this voice. At various 
times it seemed to come from upstairs or downstairs, 
but on those few occasions when I visited the apart- 
ments in question, my neighbors displayed only the 
usual harried manner of mothers with too much on 
their mind to speak subtly to their offspring. The 
children ignored these imprecations with no sign of 
fear. 

And the heat continued. Not even the fans 
helped; the air was so humid that sweat could not 
evaporate and cool the body. The only relief was cold 
water, and the hydrants on the street were kept open 
continuously, I found myself taking several showers a 
day, only to grow sticky and hot within minutes of 
leaving the spray of water. I wasn’t bothered by the 
late-night groups talking on the stoops; like them, I 
couldn’t sleep either. 

W hat I had half expected finally came to pass. 
The Voice began, as ever, in a spiraling 
screech of hatred and disgust. Then came the 
sounds of flesh hitting flesh, followed by the howl of 
the child. This time, though, the sounds did not end. 
Instead, the sharp slaps gave way to crashing of 
overturned furniture, and the crying turned into a 
scream — a scream that recoiled off the walls, bound- 
ing back and forth between facing brick surfaces, 
from everywhere and nowhere at once. Suddenly it 
stopped, as if cut off by a switch. 

I stood unmoving by the window, stunned by 
the complete silence. I could feel the collective breath 
of my neighbors held in check, dark figures’ behind 



kitchen screens. The paralysis lasted for several full 
seconds, then dissolved as white faces leaned out 
over the sills. “Where? Where?” came the incessant 
question. I heard the thundering sounds of Gina run- 
ning upstairs to che(;k with Phyllis. Numb, I dialed 
the police emergency number to report a murder, be- 
cause in all our minds there was no doubt that one 
had occurred. 

News spreads almost immediately on Ridge 
Street, as if by osmosis through the adjoining brick 
walls, and the police were met by a milling crowd 
gathered around the stoops of the two buildings that 
shared our air shaft. (Children melted in and out of the 
excited clusters of adults, oblivious to the shouted 
orders of parents and older siblings to go back home. 
The heat was temporarily forgotten. 

Over the coui’se of the next few hours the 
police searched through the two buildings, ques- 
tioned all the inhabitants, then questioned all of us 
again — because no body was found. Nor did anyone, 
it seemed, know who the Voice was. To the families 
across the well, she lived in our building; the top 
floors said she lived downstairs; the downstairs 
people said she lived upstairs. And everyone, despite 
the crowds and confusion, was able to account for 
their children and have their words verified by 
friends and neighbors. The ambulance was finally 
sent away, but the crowd remained on the stoop for 
most of the day and night. For once I joined them, 
too uneasy and shaken to sit alone upstairs. 

I wasn’t bothered much over the next few 
weeks by the police or by the social workers who fol- 
lowed them, since I had no children and scant ac- 
quaintance with th(! apartment-dwellers involved. 
Enquiries spread, sc Phyllis informed me, from our 
building to those nearby, until the police had worked 
through the entire length of Ridge Street and estab- 
lished to their dissatisfaction that there were no 
abused, injured, or dead children to be found. 


An unnatural pattern emerged. The children 
were largely unaffected — at least the sounds of their 
activities were undiminished— but their parents’ 
scolding had disappeared. Except for the muffled 
sounds of kitchen clatter, the airshaft was deadly 
quiet. Despite the heat, we had all, by some instinc- 
tive and tacit agreement, shut the windows that 
looked out into the shaft. Only once was there a 
rhythmic beat of a baseball against the bricks, when 
a young boy slipped into the well to play. His mother 
lost momentary control and screamed at him to get 
inside, then fell silent as she heard her voice echo 
upwards, followed by the all-too-nafural sobs of a 
thwarted child. 

And nothing more happened. The heat wave 
finally, blessedly broke. School started once again, 
and the street play ended a little earlier each night; 
fewer and fewer children were allowed outdoors as 
the demands of schoolwork increased and the tem- 
peratures dropped. With the chill winds of a harsh 
fall, the closed kitchen windows lost their morbid as- 
sociation. The street returned to the state in which I 
had found it a full year before. 

T here is a constant ebb and flow of neighbor- 
hoods in New York City. As it happened. 
Ridge Street underwent an upswing. The 
heavily immigrant, working-class nature of the block 
shifted as groups of upwardly mobile singles and 
childless couples moved into apartment after apart- 
ment. Phyllis and her husband moved to Staten Is- 
land to live with his mother; Gina — with three kids, I 
finally learned — left when the rents went up. The 
building adjoining mine went co-op, forcing out all 
the former tenants. 

Gradually the children disappeared, their 
numbers thinning in the mild summers, and then 
completely disappearing over the course of an espe- 
cially harsh winter. When spring bloomed late that 
year there was no accompanying burst of stoop- 
sitters; no children emerged to play ball against my 
living-room wall; no voices filled the airshaft with 
children’s names. Each day on my way to work I 
smiled politely, distantly, at those neighbors who 
walked the same route and rode the same trains to 
Manhattan. 

However, this year the weathermen are fore- 
casting another hot summer, possibly as bad as the 
one that broke all records five years ago. And this 
morning I heard a faint voice, shrill with a Brooklyn 
accent that is heard less often on Ridge Street now. 
It was chanting- a=^ingsong of “don’ts” that were met 
with sulky silence. 

I closed my kitchen window. I have air condi- 
tioning now which will protect me from the summer 
heat and drown out the noise. After all, good apart- 
ments are hard to find in New York City. tS 
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WHAT IS IT THAT YOU WISH FOR, WHEN A WISH IS 
GUARANTEED TO COME OUT WRONG? 


t happened two years ago, and today I regard my- 
■|' self as a rich man. My daily constitutional carries 
T me through the city park, and it was then that I 
heard the cry for help. My attention was immediately 
drawn to the river, >vhere I spied someone in the wa- 
ter, apparently in great difficulty. 

I looked about hopefully for someone younger 
who might effect a rescue, but there was no one else 
in sight. There remained nothing for me to do but 
shed my jacket, kick off my shoes, and dive into the 
water. 

I reached the imperiled individual in half a 
dozen strokes. He was small, light, and quite 
cooperative, so that it was no great task to haul him 
back to the river bank. 

When we reached solid ground, he stood up, 
shook himself rather like a dog, then grinned impu- 
dently. 

“You’re a litti e old for this type of thing, aren’t 
you?” he said. 

I agreed. “Are you all right?” 

He nodded and seemed to have a little trouble 
suppressing a giggle. “Well, well, it seems you’ve 
saved my life. Naturally I am overwhelmingly grate- 
ful. Therefore, through the powers vested in me, I 
am in a position to grant you—” 

He paused for effect. 

“—three wishes!” 

I studied him. He was certainly a weird little 
man. His age was difficult to gauge, though he gave 
the impression of having been on this earth for quite 
some time. 

And then I smiled. Yes, I saw it all now. Some 
television producer had hired this little person to 
fling himself into the waters to be rescued by an un- 
suspecting passerby, who would then be asked to 
name his three wishes— all for the amusement of the 
television audience. 

I glanced covertly to the right and the left. 
Where were the tv cameras hidden? There must be a 
telephoto lens, somewhere in the bushes, fixed upon 
me at this very moment. And certainly a microphone 
must be near. 

How many ]people were watching this pro- 
gram? Or was it, perhaps, being video-taped? Proba- 
bly the latter. Wha,t would these people expect my 


first wish to be? Very likely a crass request for 
money. 

No, I would not embarrass myself by being so 
obvious. I must wish for something besides money. 
Perhaps health and happiness for the entire world? 
Yes, that was it. A bit heavy perhaps, but it should 
reflect rather well on me. 

But first I decided to inject a bit of humor into 
the proceedings, to show the viewing audience that I 
was not such a dolt as to be seriously taken in by the 
offer of three wishes. 

Sitting down on the grass, I began putting on 
my shoes over my wet socks. “Well, for openers,” I 
said, smiling benevolently at the little man, “I wish 
that I were dry.” 

It wasn’t until I had finished tying the second 
shoelace that I realized the truth. I was dry. Com- 
pletely dry. 

I blinked. Was I asleep? Dreaming? Or was it 
remotely possible that . . . 

I stared at the little man. “How long have you 
been faking these drownings and handing out your 
three wishes?” 

“Well over five hundred years.” 

I tried another question. “Suppose, just sup- 
pose, that I wished for a million dollars. Would I 
really get the money?” 

“But of course.” 

“However, wouldn’t this money turn out to be 
in Confederate bills? Or counterfeit? Or stolen? In 
other words, I could get into all kinds of trouble, 
couldn’t I? And isn’t it true that everybody who ever 
got three wishes from a little man like you inevitably 
ended off worse than when he started?” 

A giggle escaped. “When you make your 
wishes, you must be specific.' Very specific. Other- 
wise there might be some slight misunderstanding. 
Now what is your second wish?” 

“I’m thinking about it,” I said a bit sharply. 
“Fm thinking.” 

He shrugged. “Take your time. I’ll be with you 
until you make all three of your wishes. Rules of the 
game, you know.” 

I began walking. I half expected, half hoped 
that someone would shout to me that I was getting 
out of camera range. 
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No one did. 

The little man hopped and skipped at my side. 
I wondered what passersby might make of the sight 
of the two of us, but the little man just grinned. “No- 
body but you can see me. As far as anyone else is 
concerned, you are alone.” 

I continued resolutely to my apartment. The 
little man was not at all impressed by its size or 
furnishings. 

“Just think what you could do with a couple of 
million dollars,” he said. He watched me hang up my 
jacket. “Or how about youth? Why not wish for 
youth? Don’t you want to be young again?” 

Young again? 

It was quite tempting. But how much youth 
would I get? Would he turn me into some babe in 
arms? An orphan? Would I be sickly? Or so unattrac- 
tive as to never be adopted? Or adopted by the 
wrong kind of people? Would I lack proper parental 
supervision? Would I turn into a juvenile delinquent 
as I grew older? Would this lead to more serious 
crime? Confinement in prison for the rest of my new 
life? 

I found myself perspiring faintly. There were 
so many unpleasant variables. If I did wish for 
youth, I had to be absolutely precise about what I 
meant. One little slip or omission and I could find 
myself in a disastrous situation. 

“Tell me,” I said warily. “Has anyone ever 
succeeded in outwitting you in the matter of those 
wishes?” 

He smiled faintly, examined my tv set, and 
turned it on. 

“It doesn’t work,” I said. 


He held a hand over the set, “Could be a loose 
wire. If I just give it a sharp rap . . .” 

“I wish it were that simple, but the picture 
tube is—” 

He slapped the side of the set smartly. A clear 
and perfect picture flashed onto the screen. 

He giggled. “And now what is your third 

wish?” 

I closed my eyes. I had just wasted my second 
wish. Been tricked into it, in fact. I had but one wish 
left. 

I opened my eyes. “Just one moment. Before 
we proceed any further, let us establish one definite 
rule. I do not want my third wish to come trippingly 
off the tongue in some unguarded moment or occur 
because I mumbled something in my sleep. When I 
make that third wish, it will be in an absolutely for- 
mal and prescribed manner. I will say, T, Andrew 
H. Meeker, being of sound mind and tired body, do 
hereby wish that . . .’ and I shall fill in the blank.” 

He agreed readily enough. “Very well. And 
what is your third wish?” 

“I’ve got to do more thinking about it.” 

Youth? To live my life again? 

With the same genes? The same chromo- 
somes? Would I really want to live my life again if it 
proved to be essentially the same as the one I had 
lived so far? 

I had never married. What relatives I had 
were disinterested. I would go to the office each 
work day, and one day was like another and had been 
for the last thirty years. I would come back to my 
silent apartment and work my chess problems, or 
watch tv, or read. 

The little man looked up from the television 
set. “Well?” 

I sighed. “Something dreadful will happen 
after I make my third wish, won’t if’” 

He looked innocent. “Something dreadful? But 
when I dried your clothes, nothing dreadful hap- 
pened. When I fixed your tv, nothing dreadful 
happened.” 

“Yes, but those were throwaway wishes and 
you know it. Now you’re waiting for my third wish, 
and you’re going to lower the boom.” 

He suppressed a smile and torned back to the 
tv to watch a rerun of I Love Lucy. 

S es, it has been two years since the little man 
entered my life. He has since turned into an 
avid tv watcher, a competent chess player, and a 
cheerful companion on my walks. 

I still haven’t made my third wish. I never 
will, of course. 

After all, I now have something that had been 
missing in my life. 

A good friend. iB 


Photos courtesy Carol Serling and Marc Scott Zicree 


S H O W - B Y - SHOW GUIDE 

TV s Twilight Zone: 

Part Four 



CONTINUING MARC SCOTT ZICREE’S 
SHOW-BY-SHOW GUIDE TO THE ENTIRE 
TWILIGHT ZONE TELEVISION SERIES, 
COMPLETE WITH ROD SERLING’S OPENING 
AND CLOSING NARRATIONS 


“There is a fifth dimension, beyond that which is 
known to man. It is a dimension as vast as space and 
as timeless as infinity. It is the middle ground 
between light and shadow, between science and 
superstition, and it lies between the pit of man’s fears 
and the summit of his knowledge. It is an area which 
we call The Twilight Zone.” 



Written by Rod Serling 
; Producer: Buck Houghton 
Director: Buzz Kulik 
Dir. of Photography: George T. Clemens 
Music: Fred Steiner 
S Cast 

Capt. Robert Embry: Bob Cummings 
Doctor: Paul Lambert 
Psychiatrist: Gene Lyons 
Nurse: Jenna McMahon 
; British Officer: Seymour Green 
: British Man: Richard Lupino 


37. KING NINE WILL NOT 
RETURN 
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“This is Africa, 194-3. War metes out its 
violence overhead arid the sandy 
graveyard swallows it up. Her name is 
King Nine, B-25, medium bomber, 12th 
Air Force. On a hot, still morning she 
took off from Tunisia to bomb the 
southern tip of Italy. An errant piece of 
flack tore a hole in a wing tank and, 
like a wounded bird, this is where she 
landed, not to return this day, or any 
other day." 

Captain Robert Embry sits beside 
the wreckage of the King Nine, 
utterly alone. He recalls crashing with 
the rest of the crew, but after that — 
nothing. His duty is clear: he must find 
his men and get them to safety. But 
where are they? He sees the grave of 
one, mirages of the entire crew, and 
then — most peculiar of all —jet aircraft 
flying overhead. However, there is no 
trace of the rest of his men, and no 
indication why they have left him 
behind. At his wits’s end, Embry 
collapses — and awakens in a hospital 
bed. In truth, the year is 1960. 


Seventeen years earlier, he had fallen 
sick and missed the ill-fated last flight 
of the King Nine — and since then, he’s 
carried within him an enormous feeling i 
of guilt. One day, spying a headline that I 
the wreck of the King Nine had been ■ 
found in the desert, he fell into a state ! 
of shock. His trip iDack to the plane has \ 
been a hallucination. That would seem i 
to account for everything . . . but how ; 
on earth did Embry get all that sand in ^ 
his shoes? 

“Enigma buried in the sand, a 
question mark with broken wings that , 
lies in silen t grace as a marker in a i 
desert shrine. Oda how the real I 

consorts with the shadows, how the ! 
present fuses with the past. How does it 
happen? The question is on file in the 
silent desert. And the answer? The 
answer is waiting for us in — the 
Twilight Zone." 

'i 




38. THE MAN IN THE BOTTLE 


Written by Rod Serling 

Producer: Buck Houghton 

Director: Don Medford 

Dir. of Photography: George T. Clemens 

No music credit 

Cast 

Arthur Castle: Luther Adler 
Edna Castle: BibiJaniss 
Genie: Joseph Ruskin 
Mrs. Gumley: Lisa Golm 
Man From the IRS: Olan Soule 
German Officer: Peter Coe 
German Officer #2: Albert Szabo 



39. NERVOUS MAN IN A 


FOUR-DOLLAR ROOM 

Written by Rod Serling 

Producer: Buck Houghton 

Director: Dougles Heyes 

Dir. of Photography: Gec^rge T. Clemens 

Music: Jerry Goldsmith 

Cast 

Jackie Rhoades: Joe Mar tell 
George: William D. Gordon 


“Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Castle, gentle 
and infinitely patient people, whose 
lives have been a hope chest with a 
rusty lock and a lost set of keys. But in 
just a moment that hope chest will be 
opened, and an improbable phan tom 
will tr y to bedeck the drab ness of these 
two people's failure-laden lives with the 
gold and precious stones of fulfillment. 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Castle, standing 
on the outskirts and about to enter the 
Twilight Zone.” 

After taking pity on an old woman and 
giving her a dollar for a seemingly 
worthless bottle she fished from the 
trash, impoverished pawnbroker 
Arthur Castle is amazed to see emerge 
from it a dapper genie in modern dress, 
who informs him that he and his wife 
have been granted four wishes. 
Unbelieving, Castle wishes for the 
cracked glass in a display case to be 
fixed. In an instant, it is done. His next 
wish: a million dollars in cash. But 
after giving thousands away to the 
folks in the neighborhood, income 


“This is Mr. Jackie Rhoades, age 
thirty-four, and where some men leave 
a mark of their lives as a record of their 
fragmentary existence on earth, this 
man leaves a blot, a dirty, discolored 
blemish to document a cheap and . 
undistinguished sojourn amongst his 
betters. What you're about to watch in 
this room, is a strange and mortal 
combat between a man and himself, for 
in just a moment Mr. Jackie Rhoades, 
whose life has been given over to 
fighting adversaries, will find his most 
formidable opponent in a cheap hotel 
room that is in reality the outskirts of 
the Twilight Zone.” 

George, a gangster for whom Jackie 
has done various nickle-and-dime jobs, 
has ordered Jackie to murder an 
uncooperative old man at 2 A.M. Jackie 
— a nervous, frightened, nail-biting 
mouse of a man —hasn’t the backbone 
to refuse. Looking for a match, Jackie 
is terrified to see that his mirror image 
is already smoking a lighted cigarette. 
But the reflection is a different Jackie 


taxes take all but five dollars of what’s 
left. For his third wish, Castle comes 
up with what he thinks is foolproof. He 
wishes to be ruler of a foreign country 
sometime in the twentieth century, one 
who can’t be voted out of office. 
Laughing, the genie willingly 
complies. All is exactly as Castle 
specified, but it is certainly not what 
he desired. The country is Germany, it 
is the end of World War II, and he is 
Adolph Hitler! Frantically, he uses the 
final wish to return to his old life. The 
genie is gone, the wishes expended, 
and Castle is back where he started. 
And, somehow, life doesn’t seem so bad. 

“A word to the wise now, to the garbage 
collectors of the world, to the curio 
seekers, to the antique buffs, to 
everyone who would try to coax out a 
miracle from unlikely places. Check 
the bottle you’re taking back for a 
two-cent deposit. The genie you save 
might be your own . Case in point, Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Castle, fresh from the 
briefest of trips into the Twilight Zone.” 


— intelligent, strong, self-assured. It is 
the man Jackie could have been and 
now it wants out] it wants to take over. 
Jackie tries to bolt, but he comes face 
to face with mirrors in the closet, the 
bathroom, and the hallway. There is no 
escape. Later, George arrives to deal 
with Jackie, who has not done the job, 
but he gets a surprise: this Jackie 
Rhoades says he’s resigning, beats him 
up, and throws him out. The old Jackie 
is now in the mirror, and Mr. John 
Rhoades— a nervous man no longer— 
is checking out. 

“Exit Mr. John Rhoades, formerly a 
reflection in a mirror, a fragment of 
someone else’s conscieyi.ce , a wishful 
thinker made out of glass, but now 
made out of flesh and on his way to 
Join the compan y of men. Mr. John 
Rhoades, with one foot through the 
door and one foot out— of the Twilight 
Zone.” 
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40. A THING ABOUT MACHINES 


I Written by Rod Serling 
Producer: Buck Houghton 
i Director: David Orrick McDearmon 
Dir. of Photography: George T. Clemens 
No music credit 
Cast 

Bartlett Finchley: Richard Haydn 
' TV Repairman: Barney Phillips 
I Edith: Barbara Stuart 
: Intern: Jay Overholts 
i Girl on TV: Margarita Cordova 
I Policeman: Henry Beckman 
Telephone Repairman: Lew Brown 



41. THE HOWLING MAN 


Written by Charles Beaumont 

Based on his short story 

Producer: Buck Houghton 

Director: Douglas Heyes 

Dir. of Photography: George T. Clemens 

No music credit 

Cast 

David Ellington: H. M. Wynant 
Brother Jerome: John Carradine 
The Howling Man: Robin Hughes 
Brother Christophorus: Frederic 
Ledebur 

Housekeeper; Ezelle Poule 


“This is Mr. Bartlett Finchley, age 
forty-eight, a practicing sophisticate 
who writes very special and very 
precious things for gourmet magazines 
and the like. He’s a bachelor and a 
recluse with few friends, only devotees 
and adherents to the cause of tart 
sophistry. He has no mterests save 
whatever current annoyances he can 
put his mind to. He has no purpose to 
his life except the formulation of day-to- 
day opportunities to vent his wrath on 
mechanical contrivances of an age he 
abhors. In short, Mr. Bartlett Finchley 
is a malcontent, born either too late or 
too early in the century, and who in 
just a moment will enter a real m, where 
muscles and the will to fight back are 
not limited to human beings. Next stop 
for Mr. Bartlett Finchley — the 
Twilight Zone." 

From his behavior — kicking in picture 
tubes, throwing radios down stairs, 
demolishing chiming clocks — it is clear 
that Finchley hates machines. And 
machines hate Finchley. For several 


“The prostrate form of Mr. David 
Ellington, scholar, seeker of truth, 
and, regrettably, finder of truth. A 
man who will shortly arise from his 
exhaustion to confrojit a problem that 
has tormented mankind since the 
beginning of time. A man who knocked 
on a door seeking sanctuary and found 
instead the o uter edges of the Twilight 
Zone." 

During a walking trip of Central 
Europe after World War I, Ellington is 
caught in a storm and loses his way. He 
comes to a remote hermitage. When he 
passes out, the brothers take him in. 
Upon reviving, he hears a bizarre 
howling — one which the brothers feign 
not hearing. Drawn by the sound, 
Ellington sees a gentle-seeming 
bearded man locked in a cell, begging 
for release. Brother Jerome, the head 
of the order, claims the prisoner is no 
man, but the Devil himself! He'has 
been kept there for five years, held in 
place by the “staff of truth” that bars 


months, his tele^'ision, radio, and clock I 
have all awakene d him in the middle of I 
the night. But when his secretary ! 
quits, things come to a head. By itself, s 
the typewriter types, “Get out of here, 
Finchley.” The television and telephone 
broadcast the same message. His 
electric razor slithers down the stairs 
toward Finchley, who runs from his 
house, only to be pursued by his car, 
which chases him to the edge of his 
swimming pool, where he falls in, 
floats straight to the bottom — and 
stays there. • 

“Yes, it could be. It could just be that 
Mr. Bartlett Finchley succumbed to a 
heart attack and a set of delusions. It 
could just be that he was tormented by 
an imagination as sharp as his wit and 
as pointed as his dislikes. But as 
perceived by those attending, this is 
one explanation that has left the 
premises with the deceased. Look for it 
filed, under ‘M’ for ‘machines' — in the 
Twilight Zone.” ■ 


the cell door. Ellington tells Jerome he 
accepts this explanation and pledges 
not to reveal this secret to the outside 
world, but he releases the prisoner — 
who immediately transforms himself 
into the Devil anc disappears in a flash 
of light and a puff of smoke. Soon after. 
World War II erupts. Ellington devotes 
his life to recapturing the Devil. 

Finally, he succeeds. As he prepares to 
ship his captive back to the hermitage, 
he cautions his housekeeper to pay no 
heed to the howling which will issue 
from behind the door secured with a 
tiny staff. As soon as he leaves, 
however, she lifts the small piece of 
wood away. Ominously, the door 
swings open. 

“Ancient folk saying: ‘You can catch 
the Devil, but you can’t hold him long.’ 
Ask Brother Jerome. Ask David 
Ellington. They h now, and they’ll go 
on knowing to the end of their days and 
beyond — m the Twilight Zone.” 



42. THE EYE OF THE BEHOLDER 


Written by Rod Serling 

Producer: Buck Houghton 

Director: Douglas Heyes 

Dir. of Photography: George T. Clemens 

Music: Bernard Herrmann 

Makeup: .William Tuttle 

Cast 

Janet Tyler (bandaged): Maxine Stuart 
Janet Tyler (revealed): Donna Douglas 
Doctor: William D. Gordon 
Janet’s Nurse: Jennifer Howard 
Leader: George Keymas 
Reception Nurse: Joanna Heyes 
Walter Smith: Edson Stroll 
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43. NICK OF TIME 


Written by Richard Matheson 

Producer: Buck Houghton 

Director: Richard L. Barg 

Dir. of Photography: Geo 'ge T. Clemens 

No music credit 

Cast 

Don Carter: William Shatner 
Pat Carter: Patricia Breslin 
Counter Man: Guy Wilkerson 
Mechanic: Stafford Rep 
Desperate Man: Walter Reed 
Desperate Woman: Dee Carroll 


“Suspended in time and space for a 
mom,ent, your introduction to Miss 
Janet Tyler, who lives in a very private 
world of darkness, a universe whose 
dimensions are the size, thickness, 
length of a swath of bandages that 
cover her face. In a moment we'll go 
back into this room and also in a 
moment we’ll look under those 
bandages, keeping in mind, of course, 
that we’re not to be surprised by what 
we see, because this isn’t just a 
hospital, and patient 307 is not just a 
woman. This happens to be the 
Twilight Zone, and Miss Tyler, with 
you, is about to enter it.” 

Janet Tyler, whose hideously abnormal 
face has made her an outcast all her 
life, waits to see if her last treatment 
has made her look normal. If not, she 
will be sent to a colony for others of her 
kind. On televisions throughout the 
hospital, the Leader of the State 
speaks of “glorious conformity.” When 
Janet’s bandages are removed, her face 
is beautiful. The doctor draws back in 


“The hand belongs to Mr. Don S. 
Carter, male member of a honeymoon 
team en route across the Ohio 
countryside to New York City. In one 
moment, they will be subjected to a gift 
tnost humans never receive in a 
lifetime. For one penny, they will he 
able to look into the future. The time is 
now, the place is a little diner in 
Ridgeview, Ohio, and what this young 
couple doesn’t realize is that this town 
happens to lie on the outskirts of the 
Twilight Zone.” 

While waiting for their car to be 
repaired, the couple decides to 
grab a meal in a local diner. Don, 
superstitious by nature, is intrigued by 
a table-top fortune-telling machine 
that dispenses little cards answering 
yes or no questions. Although the 
answers are extremely general, he 
soon becomes convinced that the 
machine has correctly predicted two 
events: his promotion to office manager 
and a close call he and Pat have while 
crossing the street. Rushing back to 


horror. The treatment has failed! Now 
we see the faces of the others: 
misshapen, nightmarish. Distraught, 
Janet runs from her room and comes 
face to face with another “freak” — 
Walter Smith, strikingly handsome, in 
charge of the colony. He has come to 
take her there. He assures her that she 
will come to have a sense of belonging 
and will be loved. He advises her to 
remember that “beauty is in the eye of 
the beholder.” 

“Now the questions that come to mind. 
Where is this place and wheyi is it, what 
kind of world where ugliness is the 
norm and beauty the deviation from 
that norm? The answer is, it doesn’t 
make any difference. Because the old 
saying happens to be true. Beauty is m 
the eye of the beholder, in this year or a 
hundred years heyice, on this planet or 
wherever there is human life, perhaps 
out among the stars. Beauty is in the 
eye of the beholder. Lesson to be 
learned . . . in the Twilight Zone.” 


the diner, he begins frantically to feed 
pennies into the machine. At this point 
Pat — who has been skeptical all along 
and is dismayed at the machine’s power 
over her husband —rebels, telling Don 
he mustn’t let his life be guided by a 
cheap machine; they must make their 
own future. Buoyed by her confidence 
in him, Don is able to shake off the 
machine’s influence — and his own 
superstitions. They exit the diner — 
free. Just then, another couple, looking 
worn and harried, enters and proceeds 
to the same machine. Desperately, they 
ask when they might be allowed to 
leave the town. Like Don and Pat, they 
have become snared— but they haven’t 
escaped. 

“Counterbalance in the little town of 
Ridgeview, Oh io. Two people 
■permanently enslaved by the tyranyiy 
of fear and superstition, facing the 
future with helpless dread. Two others 
facing the future with confidence — 
having escaped one of the darker places 
in the Twilight Zone.” 
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44. THE LATENESS OF THE 
HOUR 

Written by Rod Serling 
Producer: Buck Houghton 
[ Director: Jack Smight 
Dir. of Photography: Videotape — no 
director of photography 
No music credit 
j Cast 

Jana: Inger Stevens 
j Dr. Loren: John Hoyt 
' Mrs. Loren: Irene Tedrow 
I Nelda: Mary Gregory 
' Robert the Butler: Tom Palmer 
j Gretchen: Doris Karnes 
Suzanne: Valley Keane 
Jensen: Jason Johnson 



45. THE TROUBLE WITH 
i TEMPLETON 

! Written by E. Jack Neuman 
. Prbducer: Buck Houghton 
Director: Buzz Kulik 

. Dir. of Photography: George T. Clemens 
. Music: Jeff Alexander 

■ Cast 

Booth Templeton: Brian Aherne 
Laura Templeton: Pippa Scott 
Barney Flueger: Charles S. Carlson 
Willis: Sydney Pollack 
Freddie: Larry Blake 
Sid Sperry: King Calder 

■ Marcel: Dave Willock 
Ed Page: John Kroger 
Eddie: David Thursby 
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“The residence of Dr. William Loren, 
which is in reality a menagerie for 
machines. We're about to discover that 
sometimes the product of man’s talent 
and genius can walk amongst us 
untouched by the normal ra vages of 
tune. These are Dr. Loren's robots, 
built to functional as well as artistic 
perfection. But in a momeyit Dr. 

Loren, wife, and daughter will discover 
that perfection is relative, that even 
robots have to be paid for, and very 
shortly will be shown exactly what is 
the bill.'' 

Dr. Loren lives in what he feels is the 
ideal environment: a house built to his 
specifications staffed by human- 
looking robot servants. But to his 
daughter, Jana, the sanctuary is a 
prison and reliance on the robots is 
turning her parents into vegetables. 

She gives her father an ultimatum: 
either he dismantles the robots or she 
leaves home. Reluctantly, Loren 
complies. Jana is ecstatic, but when she 
tells her parents that soon she’ll marry a 


“Please to present for your 
consideration Mr. Booth Templeton, 
serious and successful star of over 
thirty Broadway plays, who is not 
quite all right today. Yesterday and its 
ynemories is what he wants, and 
yesterday is what he’ll get. Soon his 
years and his troubles will descend on 
him in an a valanche. In order not to be 
crushed, Mr. Booth Templeton will 
escape from his theater and his world 
and make his debut on another stage in 
another world — that we call the 
Twilight Zone." 

Feeling very old and very tired, 
Templeton longs for those years in the 
Twenties when his beloved wife Laura 
was alive — the only truly happy time 
in his life. When Willis, a brash young 
director, severely dresses him down for 
arriving late to the first rehearsal of a 
new play, he rushes from the 
theater— and finds himself back in 
1927. Searching, he locates Laura in a 
speakeasy. Although as lovely as he 
remembers, her manner is quite the 
opposite; she is flirtatious, vulgar, and 


young man and have children, their 
alarmed expressions fill her with a 
terrible suspicion. Frantically, she 
searches in vain through the family 
photo album for pictures of herself as a 
child, but the truth becomes evident: 
Jana is a robot. Sobbing uncontrollably, 
she collapses at the top of the stairs. 
Realizing that things will never be the 
same. Dr. Loren erases Jana’s memory 
and reprograms her— as a maid. 

“Let this be the post script: should you 
be worn, out by the rigors of competing 
in a very competitive world, if you're | 

distraught from having to share your 
existence with the noises and neuroses 
of the twentieth century, if you crave 
serenity but want it full-time and with 
no strings attached, get yourself a 
workroom in a basement and then drop 
a note to Dr. and Mrs. William Loren. 
They're a childless couple who made 
comfort a life’s work, and maybe there 
are a few do-it-yourself pamphlets still 
available — in the Twilight Zone." 


self-centered. His idyllic memories 
destroyed, he returns to the 
theater — and the present. But he has 
inadvertently brought back several 
sheafs of paper Laura was fanning 
herself with. Inspecting them, he sees 
they are pages of a script, entitled 
“What To Do When Booth Comes 
Back.” Realizing tlie entire thing was 
staged for his benijfit — so that he 
would stop dwellirig on his past and get 
on with living his life— Templeton is 
filled with a new self-confidence. 
Commanding Willis’ respect, he 
plunges energetically into rehearsing 
the new play. 

“Mr. Booth Templeton, who shared 
with most human beings the hunger to 
recapture the past momen ts, the ones 
that soften with the years. But in his 
case, the characters of his past blocked 
him out and sent hmi back to his own 
time, which is where we find him now. 
Mr. Booth Teynpleton, who had a 
round-trip ticket . . . into the Twilight 
Zone." 
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46. A MOST UNUSUAL CAMERA 


Written by Rod Serling 
Producer: Buck Houghton 
Director: John Rich 

Dir. of Photography: Geoige T. Clemens 

No music credit 

Cast 

Chester Diedrich: Fred Clark 
Paula Diedrich: Jean Carson 
Woodward: Adam Williarrs 
Waiter: Marcel Hillaire 
Racetrack Tout: Artie Lewis 



47. NIGHT OF THE MEEK 


Written by Rod Serling 

Producer: Buck Houghton 

Director: Jack Smight 

Dir. of Photography: Videotape— no 

director of photography 

No music credit 

Cast 

Henry Corwin: Art Carn(;y 
Mr. Dundee: John Fiedler 
Burt: Burt Mustin 
Officer fdaherty: Robert Lieb 
Sister Florence: Meg Wyllie 
Bartender: Val Avery 
Elf: Larrian Gillespie 
Fat Woman: Kay Cousins 


“A hotel suite that in this instance 
serves as a den of crime, the aftermath 
of a rather minor event to be noted on a 
police blotter, an insurance claim, 
perhaps a three-inch box on page 
twelve of the evening paper. Small 
addenda to be added to the list of the 
loot: a camera, a most unimposing 
addition to the flotsam and jetsam, that 
it came with, hardly worth mentioning 
really, because cameras are cameras, 
some expensive, some purchasable at 
five-and-dime stores. But this camera, 
this one’s unusual, because in just a 
momeyit we’ll watch it inject itself into 
the destinies of three people. It happens 
to be a fact that the pictures that it 
takes can only be developed in the 
Twilight Zone.” 

After burglarizing a curio shop, 

Chester Diedrich and his wife Paula 
discover that a camera they’ve stolen 
takes instant pictures of events five 
minutes in the future. When Paula’s 
brother Woodward, an escaped convict, 
arrives — as predicted by the 
camera — Chester decides to use the 


“This is Mr. Henry Corwin, normally 
unemployed, who once a year takes the 
lead role in the uniquely American 
mstitution, that of department-store 
Santa Claus in a road-company 
version of ‘The Night Before 
Christmas.’ But in just a moment Mr. 
Henry Corwin, ersatz Santa Claus, 
will enter a strange kind of North Pole 
which is one part the wondrous spirit 
of Christmas and one part the magic 
that can only be found in .. . the 
Twilight Zone.” 

Showing up at the department store 
drunk on Christmas Eve, Corwin is 
fired by Dundee, the manager. Still 
dressed in his moth-eaten Santa suit, 
he wanders aimlessly —until he comes 
upon a magic bag that can dispense any 
gift that’s asked of it. Corwin sets off to 
spread joy to one and all, but he soon 
runs into Officer Flaherty, who 
assumes the gifts are stolen and hauls 
him off to the station where a vengeful 
Dundee awaits. But when Dundee tries 
to remove the “stolen merchandise,” all 
he finds is a stray cat and garbage. 


camera to bet on the horses. The trio 
makes a killing. A waiter in their hotel 
tells them that a French inscription on 
the camera says, “Ten to an owner.” 

The three argue over how to use the 
remaining film. Chester and Woodward 
get into a fight and fall out the window 
to their deaths. Paula takes a picture of 
them to keep as a souvenir and begins 
to gather up the loot. Just then, the 
waiter enters. He intends to take the 
loot for himself. He sees that in the 
picture Paula has just taken there are 
more than two bodies. Paula rushes to 
the window, trips on a cord, and falls 
out. But the picture had not three but 
four bodies. With a shout, the waiter 
falls out the window, too. 

“Object known as a camera, vintage I 
uncertain, origin unknown. But for 
the greedy, the avaricious, the fleet of 
foot who can run a four-minute mile 
so long as they’re chasing a fast buck, 
it makes believe that it’s an ally, but it 
isn’t at all. It’s a beckoning come-onfor 
a quick walk around the block— in the 
Twilight Zone.” 


Corwin explains that it’s “a most 
unusual bag.” Facetiously, Dundee asks 
for a bottle of cherry brandy, vintage 
1903. To his astonishment, Corwin 
supplies it. For the rest of the night, 
Corwin distributes presents. At 
midnight, the bag is empty. Burt, a 
friendly bum, sees that Corwin has 
taken no present for himself. But 
Corwin’s only desire is to do this every 
year. Then, in an alley, Corwin comes 
upon an elf, sleigh, and reindeer — 
waiting to take him to the North Pole. 

“A word to the wise to all the children of 
the twentieth century, whether their 
concern be pediatrics or geriatrics, 
whether they crawl on hands and knees 
and wear diapers or walk with a cane 
and comb their beards. There’s a 
wondrous magic to Christmas, and 
Uiere’s a special power reserved for 
little people. In short, there’s nothing 
mightier than the meek, and a merry 
Christmas to each and all.” © 
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The Eye 
of the Beholder 


THE ORIGINAL 
TELEVISION SCRIPT 
FIRST AIRED ON CBS-TV 
NOVEMBER 111960 


by Rod Serling 


T Z C L A $ T"' E L" E P ” L ' A ^ ' Y 


ACT ONE 

FADE ON; 

1. STAIJDABD OPENING 

With human eye changing Into 
setting sun. PAN DOWN TO 
OPENING SCENE OF PLAY 

2. INT. HOSPITAL BOOM 
NIGHT 

(Production note; Throughout the 
play until otherwise Indicated, all 
characters with the exception of 
Janet are played either In the 
shadows or the camera Is on their 
back, but never are actually seen 
face first.) 

The CAMERA STARTS A SLOW 
DOLLY In over toward a bed which, 

; besides a bedstand. Is the only ; 
S furniture in an otherwise bare j 
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and antiseptic-looking room. 
CAMERA STOPS on an ANGLE 
SHOT LOOKING DOWN at Janet 
Tyler, whose face Is entirely 
swathed in a bandaged mask, • 
with only a little silt left open for 
the mouth. She remains 
motionless. Even her hands are 
limp, unprotesting extensions of ' 
herself, as If they too were 
resigned to a life of sUent 
darkness. There’s the noise of a 
door swinging open and then the 
very slight sound of glass 
medicine bottles rattling on a tray. 
The bandaged face turns toward 
the sound: 

CUT TO; 

3. MED. LONG SHOT 
ACROSS THE ROOM 


A nurse has Just entered and Is 
placing the tray down near the- 
door. The position of the bedllght 
throws the far e;nd of the room in 
shadows, so thst all we can see of 
the nurse is thsit of an angular, 
tall sUhouette, her face invisible. 
Her voice, when she speaks, has a 
brittle and professional quality, 
unemotional and with a 
suggestion of boredom. 

JANET 

Nurse? 

NURSE 

Brought you your sleeping 
medicine, honey 

JANET 

Is It night already? 

NURSE 

It’s nine-thirty. 


© 1960 by Rod Serling Photos courtesy Carol Serling and Bob Burns 


4. DIFFERENT AK'GLE 
JANET 

As her head turns to look up 
toward the celling. 

JANET 

What about the daji? 

NURSE 

What about it? ■ 

JANET 

Was it a beautiful day? Was the 
sun out? Was it warm? 

5. MOVING SHOT THE 
NURSE 

As seen from behind her as she 
walks over to the bed, administers 
to the bandaged woman. The 
camera remains on her back. 

NUPuSE 

Klnda warm. 

JANET 

Clouds? Were there* clouds in 
the sky? 

We can see the nurse shrug. Her 
voice becomes even duller. 

NURSE 

I suppose there were. I never 
was much for starlog up at the 
sky all the time. 

Now the nurse screws back the top 
on a medicine bottle, puts it in her 
pocket, shakes down a 
thermometer. 

JANET 

I used to look at clouds aTot. If 
you stare at them Long enough 
they become “things.” Do you 
know what I mean? Ships, 
people, pastoral scenes . . . 
anything you want,, really, if 
you stare at them long enough. 

NURSE 

Time to take your temperature 
now. 

She moves the thermometer 
toward Janet’s mouth. 

JANET 

Just one other thlrg . . . ? 

NURSE 

Well? 

JANET 

When . . . when will they take 
the bandages off? 

6. CLOSE SHOT 


THERMOMETER 

It stops, poised in mid-air, then 
travels in an are back toward the 
nurse’s side. 

7. DIFFERENT LONG ANGLE 

As seen from above. The nurse 
has turned away, obviously 
reacting to the question. Janet’s 
head follows her. 

JANET 

How long? 

NURSE 

Until . . . untH they decide 
whether they can flK up your 
face or not. 

JAxNET 
(very softly) 

Oh. I guess it’s ... I guess it’s 
pretty bad, isn’t it? 

8. DIFFERENT ANGLE 
SHOOTING OVER THE 
NURSE’S SHOULDER 
TOWARD JANET 

NURSE 

I’ve seen worse. 

JANET 

But it’s pretty bad, isn’t it? I 
know it’s pretty bad. Ever since 
I can remember . . . ever since I 
was a little girl . . . people have 
turned away from me. The very 
first thing I can remember is a 
little child screaming when she 
looked atme. 

9. EXTREMELY TIGHT 
PROFILE SHOT OF HER 
BANDAGED FACE 

As she once again turns away. Her 
voice is soft, but there is a sense of 
desperation, of misery, of anguish 
that creeps m. 

JANET 

I never wanted to be beautiful. I 
never wanted to look like a 
painting. I never even wanted 
to be loved. 

(a pause) 

I Just wanted . . . I just wanted 
people not to scream when they 
looked at me. 

(now the bandaged face turns 
once again toward the nurse) 
When, nurse? When will they 
take the bandages off this 
time? 


10. DIFFERENT ANGLE THE 
BACK OF THE NURSE 

As she once again leans over, puts 
the thermometer in Janet’s 
mouth, then turns, but so close to 
the camera that we are shooting 
her body below her face. She 
passes the camera and moves 
again to the opposite side of the 
room and into the shadows. The 
camera remains on this shot. 
NURSE 

Maybe tomorrow. Maybe the 
next day. You’ve been waiting so 
long now ... it really doesn’t 
make too much difference 
whether it’s two days or weeks 
now, does it? 

11. REVERSE ANGLE 
LOOKING BACK OVER TO 
THE BED 

Janet’s head moves from side to 
side, shaking her head “no.” The 
nurse looks down at her watch 
then once again moves away from 
the camera over to the bed, takes 
the thermometer out, shakes it, 
then in identical fashion to before, 
passes the camera and goes out of 
the room. 

CUT TO: 

12. INT. HOSPITAL 
CORRIDOR NIGHT 

This is a long, bare, almost 
cavernous, tunnel-like hallway. 
The lights are dim and, once 
again, the people who pass under 
them — a doctor, another nurse, a 
patient — are In shadows and we 
cannot see their faces. A few doors 
down from Janet’s room is a kind 
of reception desk. A nurse sits 
there, her back to camera. 

13. LONG SHOT DOWN THE 
CORRIDOR LOOKING 
TOWARD RECEPTION 
DESK 

As Janet’s nurse comes from 
behind the camera and starts 
walking toward the desk. 

. *14. MED. LONG SHOT 
INTERCOM 

On the reception desk as the 
CAMERA MOVES TOWARD IT, 
staying on the back of Janet’s 
nurse. 
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15. CLOSE SHOT NURSE’S 
HANU 

As she flicks a button on the 
Intercom . 

NURSE 

Dr. Bernaoi. Evening report on 
Patient 307. Resting 
corTtfor!,ably. No temperature 
change. 

DOGT'OR’S 'toUGE 
(over intercom ) 

Thank you, nurse. iTl be down 
lat,er. 

’Fhe nurse flicks off the button. 
NURSE TWO 

Ever see her face? 307? 

NURSE 

indeed i have, if it were mine, 
I’d bury m.yself in a grave 
someplace. Poor thing. Some 
people want to i.ive no matter 
what! 

(a pause) 

Got a cigarette? 

A pack of cigarettes passes in 
front of the t;amora. Janet’s 
nurse’s iiand moves tov/ard the 
pack and takes out a cigarette, 
then moves out of the frame, 
’i'here’s the sound of match being 
struck O.C., then a clomi of smoke 
exliaied into the am. The CAMERA 
MOVES A.R0UNi.) so tiiat it to 
SNOOTING u’HROUGU THE 
SMO.EE across tlie desk, down 
toward !,he corridor and Janet’s 
room . At this moment we BREEZE 
FRvTME. Two nurses 'walking 
down t,he corridor tiway irom the 
camera stop and become 
immobile, and over LhD tableau 
we tiear Seriing’s voice. 

Sit RL IDG’S '001 GE 

Susper iiied in hi no a: 1 spam 
tin a r[:nmi.;:;t. 

Out Oif Jai lot T/lor ’s room now 
walks Sririing. Beilina him we still 
.wo the stationary .figures of tin.; 

I lurses. 

SERTiNO 

ibu liavo been introduced u.' 
Mas Jcinet iyler, ',vho lives in a 
very private wmrld of darkness; 
a universe whose dimensions 


are the size, thickness, length 
of a swathe of bandages that 
cover her face, in a moment 
we’ll go back into this room, 
and also in a m.ome.nt ’we’il look 
under the bandages. 

Ca pause) 

Keeping T.i mind, of course, 
that we’re not to be surprtoeii 
by 'what we see, because thus 
Isn ’t l ust a hospital . And th,is 
Patient 307 is not just a woman, 
j'hls happens to be Tiie Tvlllght 
Zone . . . and Miss Janet Tyler, 
Patient number 307 . . . with 
you, is about to enter it! 

FADE TO BLACK: 
OPENING BIDDBOARD 
FIRST COMMERCIAD 

FADE ON: 

16. INT. HOSPITAL ROOM 
NIGHT EXTREMELY 
TIGHT PROFILE SHOT 
BAKTDAGED FACE OF 
JANET TYLER 

Beyond, at the far end of the room, 
are the shadovty figures of the 
doctor and the nurse. We hear 
themi Indistinctly and muffled. 
Occasionally words like 
“temperature,” “pressure,” 
“thyroid,” “injection” can be 
heard above the general 
indistinct rumble of them voices. 
Fkially the doctor takes a step 
toward the camera and the bed, 
his face still in the shadows. 

DOCTOR 

(over his shoulder) 

Come back about eleven, nurse. 
Give tier the usual sedative 
then. 

NURSE 

All right, doctor. 

The CAMERA ARCS AROUND so 
t.iiat It is shooting behlrid the 
i lector as he approaches the bed. 

! le reaches it, picks up Janet’s 
arm, briefly checks her pulse 
Chile he looks down at her. 
l'OGTOR 

Warm this evening. Miss Tyler. 
JANET 

I thought It was. I coi.ildn’t be 
sure, though. 


! 

! 

i 


j DOCTOR 

I ( run n ing a han d t,h ro ugh hte 
I collar) 

1 Very warm. Ton can take my 
1 word for it. We’ll have those 
' ban; ia.ges oNyou very shortly. 1 
I expect you’iw uncomDmt.able. 
i JANET 

1 I’m usee to bandages ou ao/ 

; Dice, 
i DOCTOR 

; I’ve .no doubt . ThD to your . . . 

< nmith visit, h tre? Is It the 
ninth? 

: JAD'ET 

The sieve ntf:. 

(a pause as she turns her 
’ bandaged face toward hltn) 

Sometmies I think I’ve lived ttiy 
whole life ineide a dark cave. 
The 'walls are gauze. And the 
'Wind that blcws in from the 
mouth of the cave aPways 
smells of ether and 
dislnfecta.nt. 

(a pause) 

There’s a kir d of a comfort 
though, doctor, to living in this 
cave. It’s so 'onnderfully private, 
(she turns her nead a'way) 

No one can e/er see me. 
(another patise) 

It’s hopeless, Dn’t, it,, doct.or? I’ll 
never look any dliferent. 
DOCTOR 

(putting her wrDt do'wn) 

That’s hard to say. iJp to no'.v 
you haven’t resptonced to the 
medlcatio.n or to the shots or 
a’ly of t.he proven technlcp.tes. 
Fra.nkly, yotive stutiiped us, 
Miss Tyler. .Nothirig 'we’ve done 
so far has made any difference 
at, all. But'we’re hopeful ofw.hat 
this last treatment may ha'v'e 
accomplishe 1. 'I’here’s no 
telling, of (tourse — not till 'we 
get the bat idagos o.ff. 
Unfortunately your case is one 
that can’t be .hat idleil wit,h 
plastic surgery Bone struct.tm-e 
flesh type . . mai ly factors 
prohibit thh kind ofapproacfi 

He t,urns away, iho CAUER.A 
ARCS AROUND with, hitu so that 
he’s never full on camera.' 
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'Ur I'.ti visit, 

A pause. 1 le luuves ev.S' !u iiie 
uuAu sajs-euii it, i.eiilal ivv-ip'. 

17. CLOSE SHOT HIS 
FINGERS 

.•'•.s Aiey i,a.p. 

18. ANGLE SHOT LOOKING 
ACROSS JANET TOWARD 
THE SLOUCHE D FIGURE 
OF THE DOCTCR 

■’aue!, brea.ks il. 

ik'' eeipi' e,!'! ei’ Aiis art; t.here? 

■ ' '(Vi'; '[{ 

A ievt;i 1 is 1,1 ii; 1 1 si.ir ;a,t,ciry 
uui; ;t'i a el'expeii! i leuls. 

■ ue slipuys ' 

As siere are piuaii VVesi afrer 


■ A'AAi'AH, : 

VAAl y tii’re Ki.i lA el'Juiauli ig Llie i 

i g'.s:, eliss'l'ylita Aui uiay very 

i ;.VeA Viave riryt'UKleA t,o t.hese 

: ia.si, iiijet;!,]' ri!;. ';'!it;re’s ntj wa,'/ 

i ' 

i 'V l.tt.iiug i.i.li VVt; ge , l.liese 

! sa'rla,gt;s eir. 

! E;,.!; liA Eiaveti’i 

i 'Sp^ 'i I' 1( -A -- !,tu;! 1 wha.t.V’ 

; : 'tAvlV 

i VAsere are a.it.tua la,: ives. 


i ’ I'i .'E KEAA.ilVl;' 1 IK (jlr'i'E! '1 (V j 

t ' ' ' ! 

! 19. DOCTOR’S BAC]?; j 

; :'Ai\ 1', . i 

i apitaauAiAig i.lie btr: ) 1 

1 e.a; rea.liztp (tfeour st;, Vila? { 

I V'ylei; wily t.lrrse ri.lt!S are in j 


elTet.;*,? Eacii of us is affordet: as 
aiueri oppoiA,u.n.ry>aas possible ro 
fir P 1 with sociefy in your trase, 
tAuAik of rlie time and tnoney 
at id elfbiA. expended to make 
,you look — 

lit; sfojts abruptly. His. iiead goes 
dow.n a,s if soarcAting for a varrd. : 

c JANET 

I'o make me look liitc wlrat ? ; 

DOCTOR : 

(with a gesture) i 

Normal. ATie wa,y you’d like t,o ■ 

Jook. i 

20. DIFFERENT ANGLE i 

JANET ! 

As slue rises tn bed, supporting ! 

iierselidui her elbows. 1 

i 

JANET ! 

Dootor? May T walk outdoors? j 

'Ma,y I sit out on tbie la.wm? Just | 

for a little while. Just to smell ] 

the flowers. Just to . . .just to { 

fool the a.fr. Just for . . .just j 

for . . . j 

(she bfdts upright it i bed .now. 1 lor ' 
volcte takes on a different tone, a, 
strained, tight, close-to-broyiTtmig 
fiarshncss) 

Jb [Tiake believe, doctor! 'lb 
make believe that I am normal. 
If 1 sit outside in l.he ,:iarkness, 
ther, I k.now tfie wtiole wtjrld is 
dark. I’m more a part of it that 
Wciy Notjustone grotesque, 
ug.ly cieformed worna: i with a j 

ba,.nda,go around her .face . , . 
wif.bi aspectial darkness t,.hat 
belongs just, t.o her. 

'the CAMERA MOV ES IN fbr a 

VERY CLOSE S.1T0T ofb.er 

barida.ged face a.nd rtmv her v;t.kte 

D high, shrill a.nd ut istOcidpt | 

JANE'l i 

1 want to belong ! 1 wniru, to bo t 

like {.ither people. Plea.se lielp) I 

me, doctor i 

( I tow her voice oatethes In a sob) j 

I'Aoa.se help me. ; 

I 

'Ihe CAMERA MM/ES AROITNT) so i 

that it is SHOOTING j.’(rWARD THE 
1 VOC'TOR who stands in the 
sbiadows. He is silent for a mom.e.nt 
and tfuui hfs voice is soft. 


PH (”' r 

I ; I’r ' t ' n. , ! 1 ..v ! , t a-. You 
! ^ aim. th y, I iL* y u i i.iA‘e 
hm by al ' ' ' 1 . 'n . many 

‘n-n th tdian ' ii 
i[ 1.,^ 1 '1^ p.^ ’•’h J An 

mt.;ch as you do. 'Atuf; tift.he 
alf.itrnatives . . . shoulil i.liis la.st, 
treatmet it, prove un 3 t;ccessft.i! 

. . . wed, this is siritply to allow i 

you to move kito a Bp;.;cial ar(;a ’ 

in whlcth people of yoi ir owt ; ! 

kind fiave beeri t;;;ngregated. ' 

JANET i 

(bitterly) 1 

People of ;t,y own kind! ! 

(a pause) i 

Congregatco, doctor? Yot; don’t, i 

mean GOngregateti, pou inea.n | 

segregated. Abu mean j 

imprisoned. You’re talking | 

aboutaghett,on.ow. | 

(and then plaintive, atagtiished, • 

and I uore as a, cry, s.he shrie’us | 

this out) j 

A g hett.o desi g ned tor hmaks ! j 

DOGA'OR i 

(shoLitkig 'Over frar) | 

Miss TpTetA Tiie St, ate k: not, 
unspmi pathetic, Ybur presence 
here in this hosplt,al at.t.est.s t.o; 
this, it’s doing all it can for yoti. 
Bi.it j/ou’re not beii ig ratioi la.l. 

Miss TpAer Hit., ca.n’l, expect, to 
live an.;y kind of life amoingst, . . . 
(ageiin he gropes, but, picks A, trp 
qtilckCij/) 

Aitiongst, i.inrmal pemiA.;. 

CUT TO; 

21. CLOSE SHOT JANET 

'fhe bandages twitch as if, 
underneath. Iter face ware 
contorting. 

JANET 

1 could try 1 could wear- a mass 
or t'his bandage. 1 wouldn’t 
bother' anyone. I’d just go my 
own wapi I’d take a lob. Any lob, 
(her voice breams .agadi ) 

Who a,re;/ou pooriie anywa,y? 

What is this State ? Who makt-.e 
* up all the rules and th.e >' 

sta.tut.es and i,he traditions? | 

'I'he peopile who are different ! 

ha.ve to stay a,way from. ot,fier I 
pieople wTto are normal . Tfie ! 
State isn’t God, doctor I 
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I DOCTOR , 

; (firmly a.iid obviously coriccriied) j 
j Miss dyler pieaso! j 

i OADRT i 

; Tilo Stai,e is .looi Goo . R hasidr ! 
: idle right, r,o pettalize people for I 

ail accideoiL ofblruh. It, hasir’f 
t the righr t,o taahe ugliness a ; 
^ erinie — 

^ DOCTOR ' 

(now shout, it ig) 

Miss Tyler, I triusf ask you t,o 
slop ihls kind of iaik 
ttit oiedia,t,Hly! (.[qw ivTiss Tyler 
iiow! 

^ Tile; GAMDRA MOVES BACK over 
Lo a SHOT OFdAKEg who gets out 
ofboo; attei st,ands there for a 
, tiiottiont uiotiotiiessiy with her 
. hea,, ; ; lown, then very slowly, a 
: hand 01,1 in fret n of hep she : 

t ii loves across the room over to a 
; window. She toucdies it, then puts j 
' her bandaged eheelo agakist it. ; 

i 22. REVERSE ANGLE ^ ' I 

i LOOKING AT HER i 

j THROUGH THE GLASS j 

I Otie hattd moves down, the pane ! 
j ut it, il it reaches the open section at i 
I t,he bci,tom. She tiioves her hand ! 
i back and iortli. j 

j GAXET I 

i 1 Ael the iilghi out, t.here, I feel ; 
i the air 1 can smell the flowers. ' 

I (she turns slowly to tace the i 

I doctor Both ha.nus go up ic touch ; 

I the bandage, in a, very small, stiii i 
j voice) j 

I Please t.ake til A off me. Please i 
i take this off me. I 

i (t,hen screaming) j 

Take thfe oiYme ! j 

She starts to clutch and scrabble 
at t,he bandage, screaming as she 
does so. 

ABRUPT GDU TO: 

23. INT. CORRIDOR ROOM 
INDICATOR ON WADL 
OVER RECEPTION DESK 

A light “307” flashes over and 
over agahn. In the b.g. voe hear 
Janet’s screarnhng voice pleading 
for the removal of the bandage. 


The nurse passes the camera 
hurriedly GAMERA PANS 
AROUMD SO THAI' IT IS BOOKING 
at her as she races dowm the 
corridor toward .Janet’s room. 

ABRUPT GUT TO: 

24. INT. HOSPITAL ROOM 
AS SEEN THROUGH THE 
■WINDOW FROM OUTSIDE 

The doctor A holding a fighting, 
squirming Janet as the nurse 
barges Ln, takes her other arm 
and the tv/o of them move her 
back over t,o the bee. The scene A 
played in panto.mi.me an.'l firialk/ 
Janet quiet.s dowm. We then see 
the nurse walk back over to the 
door arr 1 exit. 

GJUBTO: 

25. INT. CORRIDOR MED. 
SHOT RECEPTION 
NURSE 

Poading a magazine that covers 
up her face. Janet’s nurse walks 
in front of camera so tfiat we see 
tnost of her back and pamt of the 
nurse sittirig behind the 
T'lagazine. 

JANET’S .NURSE 

The doctor’s decided to remove 
t.he bandages in 307. He watits 
to have the anesthetist stand 
tfe 

26. DIFFERENT ANGLE THE 
RECEPTION NURSE 

She turnsjust at the moment of 
the CAMERA GUd' so that we 
actuary clotJt see her face. 

NURiSE TWO 

Of course, it’s not for me to say 
but 1 think they spend an awful 
lot of time and trouble on some 
of these face cases — these 
throwbacks: Why not ship them 
out in the begun nmg? 

She reaches for her magazine 
again anil sta,rts to turn in tier 
chair, at which point THE 
GAMERA AGAIN GUTS TO: 

27. SHOT OF HER BACK 

Booking over her shoulder. 

.JANET’S NURSE 

is that what you’d want? If it 
W'Cre you? 


: The seconc, iiu.rse 1 licrdt ilu-^ 

I intercom Impade: ii.f,.', 

1 nurse TWO 

i Anesi.hesla, pludse. Wanted for 
: 307. ms. She ma.v get vlrdent. 

; iADETmBB.MlK 

I ENDAGTOM-l 

AGT'IWO 

28. INT. CORRIDOR 
RECEPTION DESK 
NIGHT 

A nurse a.; m m . ; mu e Ny 1';,'.;: ige 
arouml, backs camcm. Nie 
; orderly looks ai tiis watch, then 
across at a, large t.elovAitn i set 
perched o:' i the lar e: ii 1 of t.he 
counter tv filch fronts the 

■ reception ucsk. 

■ ORDERBY 

: Beatlor ’s speaki: ;g i.oniglit,. 

; Goes otMnjt.st, a few minutes. 

; He rAes, flicks t ; tin; set, thei : 

I lights a cigaret, ,c. 

I 29. TOP HAT SHOT THE 
MATCH 

I As it goes int,(' t m ashtrtgt 
1 Directly across tn a, direct, litie A 
: the front of the tt;levislon set 
: which sh'ms a.n ftxt.remNy long 
1 shot of a, desk uithan official seal 
; behind it. A man sits behind it,, t.oe 
1 far off to dist.liiguish cleark,’ 
i beyond a goner h nut, line. An 
1 off-camera, volt eanntnnces 
; portentously 
j ANMOLIKGER 

j And now, lailles at ,d get it,le:m;n, 
: our Deader 

I There A cheeri:,g at id tdfst.age 
applause, at id we ntw fiear the 
stentorian t,ones :tf t,he: gent.leman 
just minout icmd. 

in AIDER’S VOICE 
Good evening, ladies ami 
gentletneti. Tonight 1 shaJl talk 
to you about gl trious 
cortformity , . . aiiout r,he ileliglit 
aim the ultimat.e pleasure of 
our unified so(.:iet,,v. You n;(.:all, 
of course, t,ha,t directionless, 
unproductive, 'iv-.c-s- ntimenttillZ:. 
era of man’s h stery when 
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'.VM,;;; ! : ti;U. ; iisf-u it, 

■;ms s 'in; kii n i ■ k' I i;U, and 
h- h,\' aiijiii u-;. I' ^ S' ' ;ii d,y. vVn 
SS-: !■^■ss,ii dias dnsiliy idiis pasisd 
f ’iiS" ' hi '!■( was a, st rsnigi^ 

V'/s-si niJan 'MSaliZi'S i" 'lianpt, 

’ tia' i: ;! :an.- ■!■' 'd 1 1' s ’dia.l pasplt; 
w- S' ■ sdT s-i 'IS,; has s ii sis ws s's 
a' Vasia i s -i ' wsi.ii i s ;i ' n ii Sda s; 

sss; sd ssizv, fsSniiw s’k kind 
!' a si.ki 'I4P wii ii li'Si sgi I 
i' 'I s,s giiii -d s a*;- s, s 'S in a 

' kSBi 1 1' 'W, Idiai, . . . 

!.s= 'S'di s; (sinhni It IS iii slnsniiasli 
tS’lsniAMKh'A Mi !V lAd AV/AY 
isn. liiiii tiinl iil !(')' 'Tli i K)V\/N 

30, DIFFERENT AFiGLE THE 
DOOR OF JANET’S ROOM 

I iHHidiyiArd): 

31. INT. HOSPITAL ROOM 
NIGHT 

: s'l. I i'SW sii.s i: ; ti ah lis in idle 
■-: St'S aid, ill ; satii a. A sii igle- 
s.S'Sli'sad dglis ts'is hnsn hiisuai 
n sa hsisstia tdanii is iiluiiiina.t.ed 
.d:: 1' St, a.s il'l'iv a spol.iight,. 
i'i.ais .'s ti, i iw 11 lusii 111 ■ id' vtdnss 
1' ias: iisish a,s asiias ,dia,dowy 
i'ignsas in ;,lia sa't'ii walk Isaak 
,s',h! ii 1 t'sai ii, 'S' t as, !,t!a!i- 
' la ; 1 iiaying tiidat l.v ni 1 lias 

ay- ; liiaa' a,s t,tla;/' iiiava. 
a n 1 ' his saai la, ii it i'isiiiit,!,ant,ly, 
an Is a.s sha ssaai isl't.iia 

k. 1 s [ tian ilia v: )i<aaa 'Of t.ha 
' " an i stia t.iaaiila in I, ha snain 
Sa ' :!. ilia liaaSi ()ad.y sit.aps In 
; a 't'iha (S'liiiana,. ( AkIkRA 
.yy I li AVN so .a hi id)' '(dF HliS 
'SI a i , 1 IAN A. It, hi Yl;. a saLssors. 

a.gain, idiss'lylaii I iiaisl insist, 
thtd.a'an psainisa ti Staiiain 
sai.ian-tk Nil i,;uit,sintis. Na 
Si 'lapastunaiii. Ana i la vialai lats. 

'iail HI idaSSl.ca.liik.d 


jAiTiOld 

Now I’ll t.ell yon psoeAol.y wdias 
I’m going 1,0 (Jo. I’m going i,o aul, 
i.iio baTiiJago ai a poini, on tdtio 
lofY side ol’your hoad. i’ll siari, 

1,0 unwind tl'ie band, age very 
gradnaily. The pi’ot.iess bi<as to tie 
sl'aw so t.iiat, ,yori aan kieaoma 
S' ■' "1 a, , 1 : 11 ,' : r, , t,h ligpi. Aas;;oLi 
1 n 'W', tpa aga, ai, ,iis m,a;, lia.’o 
had an , Yl'a. ^ ,ns ■.’S’Sa: 1 . 

li 'W as I nnwra]!, 1 v."anl 'O l,o 
lo 'j 1 ii ir I ,vas L'l lai 1 ,a n 1 I w'a rit, 
wn las'Tib' t. , m- rlr- 
litf. 'i-aiit slsa'iiny- fiigtd am/ou 
pii S' a ivi It as ' 'ai di syar 'sk 

ban. ' atSa a. ,1 aas dii 



JANE'i 


Ail ri.giit,. 

32. DIFFERENT ANGLE 

PROFILE SHOT JANET 

Wo see alie docior’s body from t.iie 
neak down, the soissors now iiold 
in h’ont, oi'him. 

hOCd’OR 

Now ifyoLi make an,v I 

movement, or ifaaiu st.art i 

getting emotiosial on us, Miss i 

agdei; I’m going to have to fiave i 

t,he nurses ii old pou tl own and t 

ha,ve t,he anostiietist pint, p'ou ; 

under setlation. Is tliat ; 

undtirst.ootJ? 1 

JANIEY i 

(lalteringlyi i 

: promise ... I won’t. 1 

DOCTOR j 

Ail right til en. i 

Tilts semsors come out, in ITont of 1 

him and move toward the \ 

oa,mer<a,. Frtsmi t.fiis angle tiioy are I 

tilspsroportionately laige and 


almost fill the stsio'en. Wh saa 
them piorfmm some tmsvemt';! a, 
and Lite liandages 3ta,r;, t,o lettva in 
sect.ions a.oross i.kie stiratsu a.s if 
being nnwount; mom afiead. 

TyierV 

AANET 

gra,y 
I lOCidijt 

Aga.in baiatlage swirls a,(srt)ss l,h-‘ 

JAN Ed’ 

Mntth brighi.or Vary brlgir . 

1 ) 0 (TE.)R, 

1 . 00 , t ig) itwanl i.iit: kgiit,. 

33. ANGLE SHOT LOOKING 
UP TOWARD LIGHT 

,A nl'fi is.i .; tl I -as si ■ n thr'tt'ugh 
ay-ss flialilaOa, 

34. REVERSE ANGLE OVER 
THE DOCTOR’S SHOULDER 
LOOKING DOWN TOWARD 
JANET’S FACE 

As ontse again he st.tnd.s to unwm[j 
tvinda.go. 

ktoGTOR, 



ll’s bright. It's very liidgh:,. 


'I b iiu; 'S t.t.j 111 iwna.ti 1,1 s a 1 

Sl, 0 |JS 1 

Tyler, 

Janet, 's la.tm goes up. 

JANE’:' 

1 oai I ... 1 nan J ust, tils:, it igulsli 
prum (lutline. riust. va,gutdp' . . . 
^ iitit, 1 t.ta.n so'e t'/'t-i t.i . 

DOCTOE 

Now Em going to ri.;mova t.ha 
iast banuage, Miss'lyltm Now 
do you want a mirror? 

'i'iiere’s a silence. 
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35. PAIf SHOT PAST THE 
FACES 



)r';|Y )fY 

vV' llclVti ■' lY;! if j M VVfi COlaJCY. ii v'VY'f 
V/hrO SUCifitYSiYi f ii ^ illi vVcii! cLllfi 

gniil. '[liore a,re no problems. If, 
however’, rhis final rrealinent 
has no'u aohlev'e'i Lhe b-islreh 
r’esults, veep ui aiinh rharp'OU 
can still live a long arnl frulifnl 
life among people of your own 
kind. As soon as we discover 


37. AHOTHER PAH SHOT PAST 


THE SHADOWY FACES 

d' [. hi 1 [ . pu 1 , 



fi.f r'on h ' alii I . . . f;f nlo 1 in : 
i I 0 a • a , 

’ ^n im T' a hi (iir -i on ft a lii -fatp 

pi V. i r ^-yd.-tr > ana f i n > f 
Or d--- i-al ’P'" -ir-M n ;,a,; 

’ I m A tub' ,, 

1 1 .011. hat [ e I 1 1 * 1 1.-. 

yonrrigo . . .ymr geiif’W.l 

Vf’ty mnoh if we ootiifi permit, 
ativt.lni’irhnt;.’ nr i.ratt.ifor a 
f’' ilOl m i iO! . Oj- IJ ' . o' { pla wit, it 



ion’ii ttiake me go then? 

hochdfp, 

diia,i, wiii pi’obably be the (tast;. 
All right, bliss Tyler RetTia,in 
ve r y (pii 1 e t, pi u ase . K e op y t) i.ii ■ 

38. DIFFERENT ANGLE 
FROM BEHIND THE 
DOCTOR 

an lie reaches forwwr'l andsta.rts 
m iinwbad the last barnlage. The 
first strip of bandage comes off 
the top of iier forehead, another 
layer fails revealing her forehead, 
another lapwr u.ncovering just the 
upper part of her epnbrows and 
eyes. 





39. SHADOWY FACES OF THE 
OTHER PEOPLE IN THE 
ROOM i 


40. FLASH CLOSE SHOT 
DOCTOR’S HAND 

lo mhfi.l igf 1 1 1 ' 1 j lii.i igi ' a , 1! 

41. CLOSEUP JANET 

OTr ■ I'fi.itt n hi 't It it,' t. 1 i si t' u,n m 

42. DIFFERENT ANGLE 


FROM BEHIND JANET 



Ntieille, plofiSii. 1 wa,s ai't’ttio ^0' 
this. 

(then to the iiu.’se) 

Ufarri on die ights! 

The shadowjy fbmi of the nurse 
moves over to the light switch. 

43. CLOSE SPIOT HER HAND 

As she turns on the swit.ch. 
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44.-47. ABRUPT FI, ASH 

CLOSEUPS OF THE 
TWO NURSES, THE 
ANESTHETIST, AND 
THEN THE DOCTOR 
fcUH! is moro grot esque !,hai. 
•ho Gtir.'r. Nosos, oyos, ttiouhis, 
-ars, ovor,\q,hii ig, fiJinost, as If Uitqy 
■.'.•oro , :arU)' itis; <almnHt, fis if Lhe-y 

r. 'oro oaritaafuro draovliigs oorno 
t liho 

48. MED. CLOSE SHOT THE 
ANESTHETIST 

A syringe in fifs hand, as ht; walks 
tiluwly loward Ifit; st, niggling girl 

s. diose face is buried agalnsi ihe 
iocLcir. Ho holds up Hit needle arul 
■u i.iiis moment, cJaueL oreaks free, 
spens the door wildly a nd naues 
"ut into the.; o.orridor. 

49. LONG SHOT AS SHE 
RACES DOWN THE 
CORRIDOR 

hasL fiiriazed nurses a: id doctors, 
ttaoh. of wfiorn .has tfie sa,me odd 
iigllness of those we iiavo already 
seeii 

50. CLOSE SHOT DOOR OF 
JANET’S ROOM 

■■hs the do(.;tor barges out. 

: shouts!) 

Stop that, patient! Ship tier! 

51. -53. SERIES OF SHOTS OF 

JANET 

fn slie races down einpt.y 
roriidcu’s. 

54. CLOSE SHOT ELEVATOR 
OPERATOR 

He opens the dooi’s t,o t he elevatnr 
iSL as danet, passes. He, like all 
'.tie ot.l'iens, h; a c,art,(,)oi i-looklng 
■harac'er 

55. CLOSE SHOT DOCTOR 

i) iming : iut. ) )f i )pt nai.ing rotim , 
nrn.ivlng his maskJUEi, as r.janet 
rims by iilm. His face is like tfiat 
id.he elevat.w’ ipinain:-. 
ih,) f iiewkig cevers.- fuiet’s 
running t,hr ngh tile (■orridor.) 
..SAhhH/S VdilOh 

1 say i.o you t row ... 1 say t,o you 
ii .; tfrii, t,h(i'e "is no such t,h.ing 
as a pt'r n ifssivi.: socl' :t,y, because 


such a society cannot exist! 

They 'will scream at, you and 
rant, and ra,ve and conjure up 
some dead and decadent 
picture of an anciei it time 
when they said that, all men 
are created equal! Rut to them 
equality was an equality of 
opportunity, an equality of 
status, an equality of 
aspiration! And then, in what 
must surely be the pinnacle of 
insanit,y, the a,bsolute in 
inconsistency they would have 
had us believe that this 
equality did not apply to form, 
to color, to creed. They 
permitted a polyglot, 
accident-bred, rnongrel-like 
mass of diversification to 
blanket the earth, to infiltrate 
and weaken! 

(now he shrieks) 

Well, we know now that there 
must be a single purpose! A 
single norm! A single 
approach! A single entity of 
peoples! A single virtue! A 
single morality! A single frame 
of reference! A single 
philosophy of government! 
(shrieking again) 

We cannot permit . . . we must 
not permit the encroaching 
sentimentality of a past age to 
weaken our resolve. We must 
cut out all that is different like 
a cancerous growth! 

56. RUNNING SHOT JANET 

As she races down the corridor. 

57. -59. DIFFERENT ANGLES 

TELEVISION SCREENS 

As she runs by them. Each with a, 
different angle of the face of the 
Leader as he continues to speak, 
his voice drormig, unmt.elllglble, 
but persistent and gradually 
taking on a build of excitement. 

60. DIFFERENT ANGLE 
JANET 

As she stops it) the middle of an 
empty fiall and looks left, right,, .in 
front and then back. 

cur ro: 


6I.-63. INTERSPERSED SHOTS 
OF THE TELEVISION 
SCREEN 

As eac.ti shot shows it, in larger 
and larger perspective. The face 
of the Leader is iicredibly ugly as 
it sLiout,s (low: 1 at her. 



64. ZOOM IN TO CLOSE 
SHOT JANET’S BACK 

As her hands go to the sides of 
her head, as if trying to shut otit 
the noises. 

65. LONG ANGLE SHOT 
LOOKING DOWN 

As she races down t,Lie last 
corridor and turns a corner then 
stops dead. WHIP PAN UP TO 
CHANT TELEVISION SCREEN. The 
Leader’s face fills it up entirely 
screarniig, ranting, Go.ntorting. 

66. CLOSE SHOT JANET’S 
HAND 

As she Instinctively reaches for fin 
asLitray .near a bench which is 
against one wall. 



67. DIFFERENT ANGLE 

As she picks it up a.rrl flings it, 
across t,he corridor. 

, -68. EXTREMELY TIGHT 
CLOSE SHOT 
TELEVISION SCREEN 

The asht,ra,y hits the fa.ce of t,he 
Leader head cm and split) !,ers the 
set, a.nd from, the broken, 
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smoking remnant of the 
machine, we hear the voice of 
the Leader. 

LEADER’S VOICE 

It Is essential In this society 
that we not only have a norm, 
but that we conform to that 
norm. Differences weaken us. 
Variations destroy us. An 
incredible permissiveness to 
deviation from this norm is 
what has ended nations and 
brought them to their knees. 
Conformity we must worship 
and hold sacred. Conformity is 
the key to survival. 

The voice persists as we 

CUT TO: 

69. DIFFERENT ANGLE 
JANET 

As she races down the corridor 
past the screen. 

70. CLOSE SHOT DOUBLE 
DOORS 

Unlabeled, as Janet runs in and 
smashes through them. 

71. INT. ROOM MED. SHOT 

Janet bursts in and recoils in 
shock and horror at something 
she sees o.s. She shrieks and 
slides slowly down to the ground 
In a huddled heap and begins to 
cry. The CAMERA MOVES DOWN. 
The legs and feet of whatever 
monstrosity she has seen move 
into f.g. Janet is terrified. Then 
the doctor enters from another 
direction and bends down to her 
soothingly. 

DOCTOR 

Don’t be afraid. Miss lyier. This 
Is a representative of the group 
you’re to live with. Oddly 
enough, you’ve come right to 
him. Come on now— he won’t 
hurt you. 

He lifts the terrified girl to her 
feet. 

72. CLOSEUP JANET 

Forces herself to look at the 
newcomer, her face full of 
revulsion. 

73. FULL SHOT 

Walter Smith steps into the light. 


We see a youthful, tremendously 
attractive young man, dressed 
plainly in simple trousers and 
shirt. 

DOCTOR 

This is Mr. Smith, Janet. Walter 
Smith. He’s in charge of the 
village group in the north. He’ll 
take you there tonight. You can 
live among your own kind now. 

74. DIFFERENT ANGLE 
SMITH 

As he walks over to Janet. We’re 
looking across her back and up 
Into Smith’s face. In addition to 
being attractive. It’s a gentle face, 
a compassionate face, an 
Infinitely kind face. He smiles, his 
voice is gentle and soft. 

SMITH 

Miss Tyier? 

The girl’s head Is raised. 

SMITH 

We have a lovely village and 
wonderful people. I think you ’ll 
like It where I’m going to take 
you. You’ll be with your own 
kind, and after a little 
whUe — you’d be amazed how 
little a while —you’ll feel a 
sense of great belonging. You’ll 
feel a sense of being loved. And 
you will be loved, Miss Tyier. 

The girl remains motionless now. 
Smith looks up and gestures with 
his head. 

75. DIFFERENT ANGLE THE 
ROOM 

As the doctor leaves and shuts the 
door behind him. 

76. CLOSE SHOT SMITH 

SMITH 

Miss- Tyler? Would you get your 
things now? We can leave any 
time. 

The CAMERA STARTS A VERY, 
VERY SLOW ARC until finally It is 
shooting directly into the face of 
Janet TVler. She’s like a beautiful 
living portrait. A face carved into 
the mold of all things woman. 
Gentle, beautiful, feminine, and 
young. 


JANET 

Mr. Smith? 

SMITH 

Yes? 

JANET 

Why . . . why are some of us 
born so ugly? 

SMITH 

(smiles sadly) 

I don’t know. Miss Tyler. I really 
don’t know. 

(a pause) 

But do you know something? It 
doesn’t really matter. There’s 
an old saying ... a very, very old 
saying: Beauty is in the eye of 
the beholder. When we leave 
here . . . when we go to the 
village . . . keep that in mind. 
Try, Miss Tylijr. Say It over and 
over In your mind. Beauty is in 
the eye of thf3 beholder. 

(a pause as he t.akes her hand) 
Come on, notj. We’ll get your 
things and we’ll leave. 

The two of them walk to the 
double doors. He opens them for 
her and they walk out into the 
corridor, a vast empty passageway 
that stretches cut almost to 
infinity. The CAMERA REMAINS 
STATIONARY as they walk away 
from It down the corridor. 
SERLING’S VOICE 

Now the questions that come to 
mind: Where is this place and 
when is It? What kind of world, 
where ugliness Is the norm and 
beauty the deviation from that 
norm? You want an answer? 
The answer Is . . . It doesn’t 
make any difference. Because 
the old saying happens to be 
true. Beauty is in the eye of the 
beholder. In this year or a 
hundred years hence. 

(a pause) 

On this plane;! ... or wherever 
there is human life, perhaps 
out amongst the stars. 

(a pause) 

Beauty is in the eye of the , 
beholder. Lesson to be learned 
... in The TwUlght Zone. 

• FADE TO BLACK 
THE END Q3 
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